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MEDITATION. 

(SEE ENGRAVING.) 
I wonder what 
You see we consider her an 
individual, and not an ideality; for we cannot un- 
personify her, when here she is personified. That, 


WELL, here she is—Meditation! 
she meditates about! 


indeed, were a curious ratiocination, amounting to 
the positive sin of metaphysics, and nullifying even 
that, by its own rule. One of the most sensible 
modern improvements is the repudiation of this old- 
fashioned rhetorical figure of personification. And 
this reform has gradually and naturally taken place, 
without criticism or contest. 

Is this a good delineation? No, it is not a good 
delineation. It is imposing, without being just—in- 
volving a sensible and a moral peccadillo at once. 
Remark the figure: it is as tall as the castle behind 
it. This might fairly be so given; for the castle may 
be diminished to any schedule of distance; but its 
shades should be also diminished to the same distance 
and obscurity, which here is not the case. Also, we 
see that the lady’s cloak really intercepts part of the 
building, which is a tall building; for see how short 
the trees fall of it. 
unpleasantly near to render this effect. 
draws well; but this is out of his line. 
he has no superior. 


We must place the picture very 
Landseer 
In animals 


This is a gentle face; yet its perception is of bit- 
Pity that one so young 
This maiden has not been reared 


terness; and it is very sad. 
should be so sad! 
to religion, and religion is not paramount in her soul, 
throwing all merely human sentiments into subordi- 
nation, sustaining under misfortune, and guarding 
The ycung 
maiden of nineteen summers muses over a disap- 


all the avenues of excessive suffering. 


pointed affection! 

And what! are we about to write a “love story ”’ 
for the Repository? No such thing is thought of— 
no such liberty taken. There shall be nothing either 
overt or covert to be objected to in what we present 
to our young ladies. 

For why, do you not all intend to be married? 
And is not marriage the great sacrament of life? 
And should there not be a preliminary acquaint- 
anceship to marriage? And should it not be shown 
Vou. VI.—41 





you that the other sex have almost all the advantage 
in this intercourse, commanding all the decisions of 
the same. True, it is said that the woman may give 
the negative; but is it not man that often pronounces 
the ‘* veto?” 

Do, then, my dear young ladies, in common dis- 
cretion, whilst you abhor coquetry, keep your affec- 
tions uncommitted until you are assured that you 
may repose them to the constancy of an unwaver- 
ing suitor; and, of all things, let there not be the 
slightest indication of surrendering them unasked. 
The young believe that the ardency of the senti- 
ment of love prescribes and claims to itself a par- 
ticular code of conduct and constancy; but trust 
not so. Its tendency is just to the contrary. This 
sentiment, in common with every other aspiration 
of human affection, vacillates in exact accordance 
with the general fickleness of the character which 
entertains it. Onsuch a one throw not away your 
regards, merging your whole character in an unwor- 
thy weakness. Feel yourself forbidden to do it, by all 
the promptings of dignity and truth, and by regard 
for your parents, implying a still higher authority. 

It is only superior characters—characters of con- 
sistent integrity, rationality, and morality—in per- 
fectly well-balanced characters, that integrity of feel- 
ing exists. Others may desire a good ardently, and 
pursue it properly and sedulously; but as soon as 
assured of obtaining it, it becomes lessened in their 
view—diminishes more and more to their imagina- 
tion; and, decreasing in the same exaggerated ratio 
with its access, it finally ceases to be an object of 
desire, or of pursuit. In the sentiment of love more 
than in any other aspiration of the mind this is the 
case. Observe that where the epithet ‘fickle”’ is 
applied, it is almost invariably to this sentiment that 
it is pointed; and, as has been said, you will see that 
it runs through the whole of the character so stig- 
matized. Beware of such! Let your love, if it do 
not originally await your esteem, at least be regu- 
lated by it. 

See, our young lady holds a rose—a souvenir— 
transient symbol, perhaps, of as fading a devotion! 
She meditates. She indulges in no tears, yet ene rests 
in her eye—another has fallen on her young face. 
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POETRY OF THE SAMARITANS. 
BY STEPHEN M. VAIL, A. M. 
INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

Every nation having a literature, has its poetry. 
The Samaritans, though so inconsiderable as a na- 
tion, are not an exception. In their literature we 
have yet remaining their Pentateuch and their ver- 
sion of it, written in the Samaritan dialect, the 
Samaritan chronicles, and the Samaritan songs. A 
short account of these songs we propose to give in 
the following paper, together with some extracts 
from them, showing their spirit and character. 
There are only twelve which have come down to 
us, and these are in part broken and fragmentary. 
We have a version of them in Arabic, which has as- 
sisted much in deciphering and translating them. 
In some instances we have preferred to adopt the 
Arabic instead of the Samaritan reading, as in I, 12. 

POETRY, OR SONGS OF THE SAMARITANS. 

These songs, of which we are about to speak, have 
never been translated into English; nor, indeed, have 
they ever been printed and published till a few years 
since. Gesenius, that veteran orientalist of the Uni- 
versity of Halle, in Germany, having obtained man- 
uscripts of these songs from the library of the Brit- 
ish Museum at London, after the labor of four years, 
published them to the world with a good Latin trans- 
lation. It is with the aid of this translation we have 
made a version of them in English. 

The external form of these songs or rhythm is dif- 
ferent in different songs; yet follows the rhythmical 
laws of the Hebrews, Syrians, and Arabs. We say 
the rhythmical laws, not metrical, since the Samar- 
itans, in the manner of the Hebrews, abstain from 
numbering and measuring their verses, and have 
adopted a certain rule of dividing them. In the 
London manuscripts, most of the songs are arranged 
according to the order of the letters of the alphabet; 
that is, each clause, consisting of two distiches, be- 
gins from that letter which the alphabetical order of 
the verse demands. Some of these songs are coss- 
teawra, that is, having the same ending, similar to 
those which are called by the Arabs lamica; the law 
of which is, that all the verses of the same song go 
out in the same letter. 

These songs are mostly made up of hymns and 
psalms, composed for the use of the public worship 
of the Samaritans. And they seem to have obtained 
almost the same place among them that the Psalms 
have obtained among the Jews and Christians. The 
poetry is, for the most part, light, and like the 
Syriac. And almost all the authors write in nearly 
the same circle of thoughts and images. Yet there 
are specimens of ingenuity, and of beauty and ele- 
vation of sentiment. 

THE DOCTRINAL USE OF THESE SONGS. 


These songs are exceedingly useful and important 
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SAMARITANS. 
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for illustrating the doctrines of the Samaritans. 
From them we have a much more certain knowl- 
edge of the Samaritan doctrines, than from all other 
Samaritan monuments which, to this day, have been 
published. The Jewish Rabbis, on account of their 
national hatred toward the poor Samaritans, pub- 
lished about them all sorts of falsehoods, as, e. g., 
that they were idolaters; that they denied the exist- 
ence of angels, and the doctrine of the resurrection, 
etc. The accounts of them by the ancient fathers 
are very uncertain. But the authors of these songs 
do not stop to indicate strictly their rites, ceremo- 
nies, and other external forms; but in the manner 
of the sacred poets, as by the way and undesignedly 
they unlock the hidden recesses of their faith. 

The principal things of Samaritan theology, as 
far as they are contained in these songs, we will now 
briefly recapitulate, quoting those passages of the 
songs where they occur; and, first, they teach that 
there is one God without any ally or partner, (II, 10, 
12;) without human weakness, (I, 4, 6;) without 
the form of a human body, (II, 7;) known partly 
from reason and his works, (II, 5, 13,) but mostly 
from the book divinely inspired—his nature not un- 
derstood by mortals, (II, 10,14.) The world they 
make of two parts—the one open to the senses, the 
other the spiritual seat of angels. They teach that 
the world was created from nothing, (I, 4; III, 13.) 
Man was made from the dust of Mount Safra, and 
in the image of angels, not of God, (XII, 18, 19.) 
Angels are the hidden powers of the world, and are 
called the divine hosts—present at the giving of the 
law, (III, 1; IV, 8, 11)—Moses the prophet of all 
times, the terminus of revelation, the friend and fa- 
miliar servant of God, the vertex of the world—the 
sun, the crown; and after his ascent into heaven, he 
will dwell in the splendor of a god, (I, 11 seqg.; XII, 
25 seq.) The Samaritans reject all books as divine 
except the five books of Moses. Moses, therefore, 
was their only prophet; and hence they came to re- 
gard him with an extravagant veneration. The law 
they hold to be a part of the heavenly world, the 
first of all created things created on the six days—a 
spark of the divine garment, (1,15; IV,12 seq.) By 
the assiduous study and careful observation of it, 
men attain to eternal life, (I, 12, 18.) The Sabbath 
they piously regard. They constantly admonish 
men to be pious worshipers of God; and they prom- 
ise to his worshipers distinguished rewards, (I, 8, 9, 
19;) and at last there will be a great day of judg- 
ment, the remission of sins, and the resurrection of 
the good. False prophets, with their worshipers, shall 
be excluded from the resurrection, and burnt up 
with fire, (VII, 9 seq.) In one passage the Messiah 
is referred to, (III, 22.) 

THE AGE OF THESE SONGS. 
Nothing can be determined with certainty in re- 


} gard to the age of these songs. In this question the 





fifth song is of the greatest moment, which shows 
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that the Samaritans were agitated and oppressed by 
their enemies when these songs were written. Prob- 
ably it was during the persecution under Justinian— 
it may have been under the Saracens, or Moham- 
medans. The latter opinion derives support from 
the names of the authors, which, for the most part, 
are of Arabic origin, as Abulphatach Ben Tusuf, 
Saphi al Merdschan, ete. Other marks seem to in- 
dicate an earlier origin, as the ancient dialect, which, 
after the empire of the Saracens, seems to have died 
away. 

These songs we have endeavored to translate lit- 
erally, and as far as possible to preserve the Samar- 
itan form and expression. The lines and verses, al- 
most without exception, stand exactly as they do in 
the Samaritan order. The first four songs are trans- 
lated entire, with only an occasional omission. That 
which is omitted in the subsequent songs is indicated 
in the proper places. 

SONG I. 

This song was sung, according to the Arabic in- 
scription, early on each Sabbath morning, and cele- 
brates the dignity and sanctity of that holy day. It 
is also a hymn of praise to the Creator, especially 
on account of the work of creation and the giving 
of the law. 


oo 


There is no God but one— 

The Creator of the world. 

Who can tell thy greatness? 
Magnificently didst thou make it, 
In the space of six days. 


wo 


In thy law of majesty and truth, 

We read, and by it become wise. 

By the work of each of these days 

Thou art rendered glorious. 

3 Thy great and matchless wisdom 
Announces thy excellence, 
And reveals thy divine authority, 
That thou mightest be still more glorious. 

4 Without weariness thou didst make 

All thy excellent works: 

Thou didst bring them forth from nothing, 

In the space of six days. 

Thou didst make them perfect: 

In them was no defect: 

Thou madest their perfection visible; 

For thou art the Lord of perfection. 

6 Without fatigue thou didst rest 

On the seventh day: 

To the six days 

Thou madest it the crown.* 

Thou didst call it holy; 

Thou didst make it the head— 

The time of holy convocation, 

And the source of all sanctity. 


or 


~! 


8 Thou didst make it a covenant 
Between thee and thy worshipers; 
Thou didst teac!: the observance of it, 
And that thou wouldst keep him that kept it. 


eo 


They are blessed who keep the Sabbath; 
For they are worthy of his [God’s] blessing. 





* The Sabbath is called the crown of the six days, because } 
it is their honor, ornament, and end. 
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He makes them to feel his sacred presence, 
While released from worldly care and weariness. 
10 With his precious gifts 
Our Lord hath honored us; 
He hath given to us the Sabbath day, 
That we might rest in quiet. 


All the magnificence of them, [i. ¢., God’s gifts,] 
Hast thou revealed and delivered to Moses; 
Especially thy holy book 

Thou didst deliver to thy friend. 


12 The tables of the law 
Thou didst give to the [Arab., servant] of thy house, 
That [the living] might be blessed of the Lord— 


The living in every [state of ] life. 


He, giving life to his creatures, 

From whom is whatsoever fills the world— 
He has spoken out of the fire, [saying,]} 

* Thou shalt have no other gods before me.”* 


14 Prophecy,t as a crown, was placed upon him, 
From the days of the creation: 
The illumination of Moses 


Fell upon him who was worthy of it. 


5 The aliment of our life 
Are the tables of the law-— 
An aliment never failing 
For ever and for ever. 

16 Where is there a god 

Like the God of our fathers? 

Where is there a true prophet 

Like the friend of God? 

With the son [ Arab., servant] of his house 

God hath spoken mouth to mouth; 

His wonders to him he hath revealed, 

Which he hath disclosed to none other. 

The Creator, who has created the world, 

And whatsoever there is therein, 

By his law by Moses, 

Has given life [spiritual] to the living. 


18 


19 The reader who reads, 
“ Thou shalt have no other gods before me,” 
Also reads, ‘“‘ Keep the Sabbath, 
To sanctify it.” 
20 Sublime and great is He, 
All of whose glory 
Magnifies the son of his house 
Before all the human race. 
21 Glory unto glory 
Hath Jehovah added: 
Jehovah is the God of ages, 
And Moses is the prophet of all generations. 


SONG II. 

This second song is a hymn of praise to God, 

showing forth his power, especially in creation, as 

effected by himself alone; and his mercy, munifi- 
cence, eternity, and wisdom are praised. 


1 Thou art one, 
Whose is the divine glory: 





* Exodus xx, 3. 

t The sense of the poet is, that prophecy was created dur- 
ing the six days of the creation, and afterward it was com- 
municated to this man, who, by this divine gift, was distin- 
guished before other mortals. 

t The sense is, the law of observing the Sabbath is, by Di- 
vine command, not less sacred than that of avoiding idolatry. 
The Jews and Samaritans compared the highest crimes to 
idolatry. 
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14 
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Thou hast created magnificently, 

And all things were made by thy hand. 
To the joy of thy creatures, 

Thou art known to be eternal: 

Thou makest it known to all 

That there is no other God besides thee. 


Thou showest forth thy power, 

[That] it is altogether without bounds; 
Thy works reveal, 

That thou art alone in thy greatness. 
Thou, who dost endue thy creatures 

With the gifts of thy wisdom, 

Thou doest this in marvelous ways, 

And thou makest thy praise acknowledged. 


Thou, without any voice, dost announce 

That thou art the cause [of all things;] 

Like an autograph which is God’s own, 

And clear to every one beholding. 

These things [i. e., the visible world] with might have 
been made; 

They show forth only a part of thine excellence; 

And more than that which thou hast revealed 

To the eyes, is that which thou hast hidden. 

Without words thou didst call, 

And the world appeared; 

Thy creatures hasten around, 

And they submit themselves to thy words. 

Thou art the first, 

Whose beginning no one knows: 

Thou art the last, 

To whom there is neither end nor bound. 

God holds the world, 

So great is its fear of him: 

God holds the world, 

And yet his hand touches it not. 


Thou art alone; with thee is no companion; 

With thee is none other—no ally; 

Thou art the powerful, the eternal, the tremendous, 
The mighty one, the conqueror, the terrible. 


Whatever may be like to thee, 

Thou art not like to it in the least; 
And whatsoever may be exp.ored, 
Beyond its extent thou [dost exist.] 


With no ally didst thou bring forth the world— 
With no other didst thou create it; 

Thou alone didst bring it forth, 

And on account of thy greatness thou art praised. 


By reason we have known thee; 

[And] from thy works; 

From thy book 

We have known both THe and thy works.* 


We praise thee for thy benefits, 

According to the measure of our strength; 

We have searched thee as thou art, 

Not according as we are, [i. e., we have searched thee 
conscious of our weakness rightly to know thee, 
the true God.] 

We have desired thy grace; 

We have waited for thy benefits; 

We would not turn our face from thee, 

But unto thee would we ever look. 

We stand as wayfaring men 

At the gate of thy mercy; 
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Let it be far from thee, that thou shouldst deny 
Any thing necessary to a wayfaring man. 


= 
~ 


7 Stretching forth our hands, 

We earnestly supplicate [thy] gifts, 

And stretching forth the hands of thy grace, 
O, refresh thou our weariness. 


18 The soul stands in need of refreshing; 
We stand in need of thy grace: 
Give thy gifts [not] according to thy justice, 
But according to thy grace give. 
19 Thou art inclined to mercy— 
Thou art slow to wrath; 
When the sinner forsakes his sin, 
Thou art ready to show thy mercy. 


20 O Thou, who art most merciful, 
To whom there is no one like, 
Give unto us what no giver 
Gives only thou thyself. 
21 O Thou, who hearest the cries [of thy children,]} 
Who art abundant in grace, 
O hear thou our humble 
And our needy prayers. 
SONG III. 

The first three verses of this song are an ascrip- 
tion of praise to God. The next verse is remark- 
able for the view of faith which it presents. The 
following verses are ascriptions of praise to the Cre- 
ator, on account of his wonderful works. The last 
verse is remarkable for the doctrine of the Messiah 
which it presents. He is called the Renovator, and 
is represented as quickly coming. 

1 Eternal God, 
Who livest for ever— 
God above all power, 
Who remaineth the same for ever, 
2 We confide in thy great strength; 
For thou art our Lord: 
By thy divine power thou didst bring forth 
The world at the beginning. 
3 The noblest of all creatures 
Are but sparks of thy garment: 
The chiefs of all nations 
Thou hast chosen to be thy worshipers. 
Where is faith, 
Holy faith, unless in thee? 
Faith in thee preserves life 
To him who is deserving. 
Thy holy hosts* 
Were drawn forth upon Mount Sinai: 
The hosts of thy kingdom, 
Who is able to number them. 


_ 


or 


6 Thy power was spent 

In exalting Israel: 

Happy is the house of Jacob, 

And whosoever is obedient to the Lord. 
The sea and its waves 

Are subject to thy will; 

Thy right hand overshadows 

All thy works. 


~! 


8 All things are obedient unto thee: 
At thy command they come: 











much 


I have found thee in thy temples!” 


* How much like this is the beautiful remark of Lord Ba- 
con: “ Thy creatures have been my books, but thy Scriptures 


mere. I have sought thee in the fields and gardens; but 





* Thy holy hosts, i.e., the angels by whom God was sur- 
rounded on Mount Sinai, and by whose ministrations the law 
Was given, as stated by New Testament writers in Acts vii, 
53; Gal. iii, 19; Heb. ii, 2. 




















Every thing testifies 
There is no God but one. 

9 There is no divinity but thine, 
In the heights or in the depths; 
Besides to thy divinity 
We trust to none. 

1 


— 
— 


My future home 

Shall be thy dwelling-place: 

The sea cannot contain thee, nor the deep, 
Nor yet heaven itself. 

1 


-- 


Thou showest forth thy wisdom: 

The world arose at thy command. 

O thou most wise, 

How excellent is thy name! 

12 Thy divine wonders 

Show forth thy power; 

With excellent food 

We are nourished, through thy mercy. 


— 
w 


Thou hast created the world— 

Thou hadst no helper— 

Thou didst cause to go forth from the midst of it 
Creatures where nothing was. 


1 


_— 


Thou didst open the dust, 
And from the midst of it thou didst bring forth neces- 
sary things: 
By thy right hand thou didst bring forth 
Creatures from it where nothing was. 
15 He who was formed from the dust, 
All things for him were made: 
Whatsoever things were necessary for man, 
To him were they subject. 
16 Upon thy divine name 
We all do call: 
Thou shalt live for ever: 
Thou wast before all things. 
7 Thou art the begirning of all, 
And the end of every thing. 
[God,] merciful and kind, 
Has looked upon us, and will judge us. 
18 Thy name fills every thing with good: 
Thou dost nourish every one who is worthy [with thy 
grace :] 
We laud and magnify thy power: 
There is no God besides thee. 


—- 
- 


19 To the penitent thou wilt give, 
Yea, unto them thou wilt give the world. 
Messiah, the renovator, he quickly comes, 
And he will give according to thy mercy: 


Thou art able. 
SONG IV, 


By the renowned Dr. Safi, of Merdschan, a Syriac 
town near Damascus. See Burckhardt’s Travels in 
Syria. London: 1822-4, p. 119. This song is in 
celebration of the law, and the giving of the law. 
And this history of the law is presented, ornamented 
with myths and poetic images of the later Jews; 
whence it appears that the Samaritans, as is com- 
monly believed, did by no means reject all the tradi- 
tions of a later age. 
1 O, thou eternal God, 
Who wast before the world, 
Thou didst begin the world, 
And thou didst finish it! 
2 In his lofty dwelling-place 
God shall dwell for ever: 
In his holy habitation 
Is the place which he hath chosen. 
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3 Thy hidden power 

Is above all [other] power; 

* * * * * * * 
6 Woe unto him who will not have faith 

In God’s great strength ! 

Woe unto him who will not believe 

That God is only one! 


~! 


When [God] declared his name, [i.e., in giving the law,] 
The earth trembled,* 

When he proclaimed and said, 

*“ Thou shalt have no other gods before me.” 


8 Angels and men 
Then gathered together: 
The great God, to whom no one is equal, 
There came down to reveal himself. 


9 Mount Sinai was crowned 
With clouds and lightnings: 
The mountain trembled greatly; 
For mighty was its fear. 

10 Great was the congregation, 
Such as never was seen before, 
When our holy law 
Went forth from the fire. 


All the hidden powers of the world 
Came forth to the light, 

When God proclaimed, 

“IT am Jehovah, thy God!” 


1 


— 


12 Upon the two tables 
He wrote the ten commands; 
For food he gave them, [i. e., his laws, } 
Yor life to future ages. 


1 


w 


God showed unto them 

The two tables, 

Perfect, and inscribed 

With the finger of burning fire. 


14 They were refulgent 
Like the shining of flame: 
He who is terrible wrote upon them 
With his own finger. 


15 A long time were they concealed 
in the midst of the fire— 
A long time did Moses pray 
Before he received them. 


16 Time gives a glorious life 
To him who drinks from hence: 
This time brings to him 
Eternal life. 


—_ 
~ 


7 A spark [only] of the unseen world 

Are these tables— 

A spark showing forth wisdom 

To all future ages. 

+ * * * * * * 
20 There were they trembling, 
The living and the dead, 





* In Exodus xix, 16, the people who were in the camps are 
said to have trembled; but the poet, after the example of the 
later Jews, would exhibit the giving of the law in greater 
splendor. The giving of the law is ornamented with fables 
and poetic images, in both the Targum of Jerusalem and in 
that of Pseudojonathan. 

t+ According to Pseudojonathan on Exodus xxxi, 18, these 
tables were made of sapphire, furnished and prepared of God, 
of forty pounds weight. 

t The sense of this verse is obscure. Probably it means 
the time one spends in reading the Mosaic law, as if drinking 
it, renders him a partaker of a glorious and eternal life. 
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When thou wouldst proclaim in order 
. The words* which are written upon them. 


Though now ye be turned to your God; 
Ye shall be burned in the fire, 

For this that ye have done 

To my people, and to my chosen; 

For light was in their hand, 

And ye walked in darkness.” 

A voice shall come to the shameless ones, 
From the hidden world it shall come, 
“Woe unto you! woe unto you! 

To you there is no release: 

Ye have profaned my pro»het; 

Ye have transgressed the divine precepts; 
Ye have forgotten my house; 


The fifth song is attributed to the learned and cel- 
ebrated Abulphatach, the son of the polished Joseph. 
This song contains five complaints against enemies 
of the Samaritans, with suppiications for help. The 
poet complains of persecutions, of cruel and power- 
ful enemies—of their lives being in danger, especially 
of their teachers and presidents, and particularly of 
one enemy, who was their king—and prays for their 
destruction. This song is more easy and flowing in 
Ye have overturned the holy sanctuary; 

Ye have destroyed my people, my first-born. 

Your feet have run to heresy; 

Ye have taught your own will; 

Ye have covered up the revelation [of God;] 

Therefore, there is no release for you, 

Neither solace, nor hope. 

But, my people, grace shall dwell upon it, 

And it shall dwell by the founts in the paradise [of 
God.”} 

Happy art thou, O Israel, among the nations 

In this world and in the next! 

Let Moses, thy prophet, be glorious, 

And pray for salvation upon him, 

And say, “ The salvation of Jehovah be upon him! 

With the honor of a prophet, 

The salvation of Jehovah be upon him! 


its style than either of the preceding, and it contains 
some beautiful, pathetic, and elevated passages. But 
being much of the same nature with the preceding 
songs, we have thought it unnecessary to translate it. 

The sixth song is notentire. The last eight verses 
are alphabetic. The subject is the giving of the law, 
but much more bold in its imagery than the fourth, 
which is mostly on the same subject. It exkpbits 
traces of the artificial and allegorical interpretation 
of the sacred books. ‘The nineteenth verse only will 
we quote: 

Thunders, and lightning, and rain, 


The voice of the trumpet, and clouds, and light, 
Upon the mountain top await their Lord. 
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The seventh song treats of the praise of Moses, To whom belongs eternal life: 
and of the later prophets, in the last judgment and The salvation of Jehovah be upon him! 
resurrection. It is very important, on account of Thus will we ever say.” 
the doctrines of eternal life, and of the resurrection, Songs eight, nine, and ten are omitted by Gese- 


because the preceding songs touch only lightly upon } nius. Of the eleventh we have only an extract on 
these doctrines. This song vindicates the Samari- 3 the spiritual nature of God filling the world. 


tans against the fathers of the Church, who repre- There is nothing like God: 


sent them as only admitting the immortality of an- He is neither shadow nor substance; 
gels. Epiphan. Heres, 9, 13; Leontius de Sectis, No one knows who he is, only himself. 
cap. 8; Gregory the Great in Job, chap. 15. Some There is no crea ‘f him, neither any companion 


‘ . with him: 
of the more important verses we will translate. 





He fills the whole world: 
Moses, the true prophet, ’ He appears in every place; 
The friend of the divine house, [And yet] no place comprehends him. 
Who is there like him among men? He is hidden, and at the same time manifest; 
Who has ever attained to his dignity? He sees and knows every hidden thing; 
His mockers mock him saying, There was nothing Lefore him, there shall be nothing 
** He is not equal to a soothsaying prophet.” after him. 
But every one of them is shameless, and a liar, P ‘ 
And all their words are malicious; In another verse of this psalm, a © 
; , 
And in the great day of the resurrection, represented as a microcosm. 
A great redemption shall be declared. Thou art a little world, 
But to them there shall be no resurrection: And on account of thee is the great world about thee. 


Only a fire shall burn in their heart; ‘ , ‘. a Ss 
" ities The twelfth and last song is historical in its char- 
And each one of them shall curse his works, 


And all of them shall stand acter, reaching from the creation to Moses. A few 
Like blocks of stone. passages from it must suffice. 
And the word shall come to them, 


He [God] hath exalted the heaven of heavens, 
“ There is no release for you, 


And he hath made the stars and the sun, 

And he hath hung out the earth upon nothing; 

And upon these he hath made the herbage and the corn 
to grow. 

Man was the crown of his works, 

Who was made from the dust of Mount Safra. 

God made him in the image and likeness of his children, 

And placed him in the Garden of Eden, 

That he might cultivate and keep it. 


* Pseudojonathan, on Exodus xx, 2, says, the first precept : 
which came forth from the sacred mouth [of God,] was like 
to whirlwinds, lightnings, and flames of fire. A flame of fire 
was upon his right hand and a flame of fire was upon his left 
hand. And it flew through the air of heaven, and returned 
and showed itself to the camp of Israel, and returned, and 
was engraved upon the tables of the covenant, which were ; 
put into the hands of Moses, and the tables were turned in 
them from side to side. Then he cried and said, “O my | 
people Israel, I am the Lord your God!” 


The song closes with a hymn in praise of Moses, 
as the great prophet of God, and the sun and light 
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of the world. The Samaritans reject all other books ; A. Lord, I have aged parents, and I am an only 


as divine save the five books of Moses. 


sf 
Therefore, ° 


Moses is elevated above all other men in their the- } 


ology. 


DOING GOOD. 


BY REV. R. W. ALLEN. 


“Who went about doing good,” 


Our last closed by noticing, that to perform the 
greatest amount of good, we must possess the spirit 
of our Master. We here continue the subject by 
urging two other considerations. 

2. We should study to place ourselves in those cir- 
cumstances in life the most advantageous to the accom- 
plishment of the greatest amount of good. 
As 
free moral agents, we have chosen them; and we 
have done so, not so much, perhaps, in view of our 


our circumstances are of our own appointment. 


usefulness, as for worldly advantages. Having, by 
our choice, placed ourselves in circumstances most 
detrimental to usefulness, we find ourselves greatly 
hindered in doing good—possibly during life. Some 
circumstances we cannot avoid: Heaven has selected 
Others we have selected, and for their 
influence upon us and upon our usefulness, we are 
principally responsible. Hence, in selecting our 
calling, occupation, and location in life, we should 
choose in view of doing the greatest amount of 
good. Some employments and locations may be 


them for us. 


more advantageous for the acquisition of wealth and 
fame than others. But the great question to be set- 
tled is, what business or calling shall I pursue, or 
where shall I locate myself, in order to accomplish 
the most good to mankind? This being satisfacto- 
rily settled, the way is prepared for selecting our 
calling. In doing it, it is true, we may err—* to err 
is human;’’ but, seeking heavenly guidance in the 
choice, we shall be most likely to make a wise selec- 
tion. To illustrate. Perhaps we cannot better do 
it than by referring to a dialogue rehearsed by the 
much lamented Wilbur Fisk, in which he undoubt- 
edly alludes to himself. 
DIALOGUE. 

Christ. Go preach my Gospel. 

Answer. But, Lord, I have other engagements. 

C. You are not your own; you are bought with 
a price. 

A. But, Lord, I have been preparing myself for 
another profession. I have been struggling for an 
education. I have high prospects before, &c. 

C. What have you that you have not received? 

A. Lord, I have strong domestic feelings, and I 
hope one day to have a family and home of my own. 

C. He that loveth houses or lands, wife or children 


more than me, is not worthy of me. 


Many of 


son. Filial love and duty require that I should look 
after them. 

C. He that loveth father or mother more than me, 
is not worthy of me. 

A. Lord, is there no excuse? May not another 
answer? 

C. The gifts and callings of God are without re- 
pentance. 

A. At least, let me first stop and bury my father 
and mother. 

C. Let the dead bury their dead. 

A. At any rate, I must wait awhile, and acquire 
some property, &c. 

C. He that putteth his hand to the plough, and 
looketh back, is not fit for the kingdom of heaven. 

A. Lord, I cannot go. 

C. Woe unto you, if you preach not the Gospel. 

A. But, Lord, wilt thou not pity a poor, helpless 
wretch, who begs an excuse as one would plead for 
his life? 

C. Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that though he was rich, for our sakes he became 
poor, that ye, through his poverty, might be made 
rich. 

Here, as he related the circumstance in Baltimore, 
the dialogue ended. The young man covered his 
face with his hands, and bursting into tears, cried, 

“ Nay, but I yield, I yield.” 
Thus did young Fisk consecrate all his energies to 
the service of the Church. The struggle was great; 
for he had thought of another calling, and to change 
his purposes was not an easy matter; but duty 
called—the voice of his Master was heard—he yield- 
ed—obeyed. The ministry now became his calling 
for life; and in choosing this vocation, as.one to him 
of the greatest usefulness, his subsequent history most 
All 
are not thus called to the ministry; but all are called 
upon to consecrate their energies to doing good. 
God has given each talents for improvement; and 


clearly demonstrates that he was not mistaken. 


; an important question arises, in what calling in life 


can we best improve them, or make them the most 


available for the public weal? Having carefully and 


» prayerfully decided the point, we should be as 


prompt in yielding to een of duty as was 
the sainted Fisk. No ¢ 
should deter us from this course. 


ificulties, however severe, 
Many have re- 
gretted, when too late, their choice in their vocation. 
It may have been honorable and lucrative; but it 
was not the calling Providence had designated for 
them, and in prosecuting it, they did not pursue the 
path of duty. 
less gainful, they might have accomplished far more 


In some other employment, perhaps 


good to mankind. 

3. A rigid and thorough examination of ourselves 
in reference to the past, at suitable times, will prove 
very advantageous to our accomplishing the greatest 


; amount of good. ‘This examination may, perhaps, be 
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This has 
been practiced by some of the best men of every 
And how suitable and proper to call ourselves 


done profitably at the close of each day. 


age. 
to a strict account when the labors of each day have 
Questions then of serious import 
naturally suggest themselves to the mind. Take 
the following as an example: What have I done 
Have my labors been beneficial, in 
Will the world be 
any better in consequence of them? Should this 
day close my labors on earth, can I review them 
with pleasure at the final settlement? and have they 
been such as will call forth the approbation of the 
Judge? These, and other questions, which will be 
suggested at such times, are calculated to keep the 
The mind 


been performed! 


the past day? 
any degree, to those around me? 


mind awake to the subject of doing good. 
often becomes drowsy and inattentive to this, as it 
It 


examination often, to keep it awake and attentive. 


frequently does to other subjects. needs this 
All its energies should be constantly aroused, and 
assiduously applied to the good of man. 

This examination will further prove beneficial, in 
leading to discoveries of past deficiencies, and to res- 
olutions of amendment. How often has it made 
disclosures of past neglects, not easily forgotten? 
Perhaps, during the past day, we have neglected 
some important duty, such as visiting the sick, ad- 
ministering to the necessities of the poor, instruct- 
ing the ignorant, or leading some inquiring mind to 
the Savior of sinners. This examination will detect 
these neglects. We shall thereby be led to see them 
clearly and forcibly. By them the mind will be 
deeply impressed, and solemnly disposed to a differ- 
ent course of action. Having been fully awakened 
to the subject, and its deficiencies clearly marked, 
the mind is now prepared to resolve on amendment. 
Resolutions thus made, will be most likely to have a 
salutary influence upon our hearts, and the happiest 
effect on our efforts and labors in doing good to the 
world. 

It should always be recollected that God holds us 
responsible, not only for all the good we do, but for 
all the good we can do, to the' full extent of our 
abilities. 


Solemn responsibility! Yet how often 


strangely forgotten! Proper examination, not only 
reminds us of it, but keeps it fresh in our recollec- 
tion. Let the exhortationf the apostle, then, be 
properly heeded: ‘ Examine yourselves; prove your 
own selves.’”” 
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Tue word fascination is derived from the Latin 
fascinare, which, in its turn, comes from a Greek 
word which signifies to kill with a look; and it is 
never more correctly used, than when applied to 
those enchanting smiles of holy love, which destroy 
all malice in the beholder’s heart, and from our 
sharpest moods “steal away their sharpness ere we 
are aware.’’ 
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THE RESTORATION OF ISRAEL. 


BY AN EDITOR. 


I once asked a missionary, then recently from Palestine, if, 
during his residence, he had found any expectation among 
the resident Jews of a final restoration of their scattered 
brethren to the land of their fathers. 
and animated, as to set fire to my imagination, and I sat down, 
as soon as we had parted, and sketched out his answer in the 
following lines. 


His reply was so prompt 


Do they expect it, sir? O, yes! 

Such hope hath long existed. Holy Writ, 

In thousand glowing strains of lofty verse, 

And many passages of simplest prose, 

Hath fanned the flame first lit by oral speech. 

What prophets spake, and heaven-taught priests be- 
lieved, 

And great apostles sanctioned by their word, 

And all the people held in every age, 

And He, who cannot err, did oft confirm 

By frequent parable of obvious aim, 

Is cherished yet by all the zealous sires 

And prayerful sons of Israel’s num/’rous tribes. 


How oft have I, within the fleeting years 

Of my sojourn, conversed with pious Jews, 
And caught the rapture of their tearful eyes, 
As this bright prospect dazzled in their face! 


Upon the Mount, where Omar’s towering fane 
Doth desecrate the sacred praise of God, 

With throbbing hearts I’ve seen the matrons weep, 
And make such prayers, by looks and solemn signs, 
As Turkish rule would not allow in words! 


The gray-beard sages teach the listening youth 

To watch the fortunes of the waning Porte, 

Whose trembling seat, beside the narrow keys 

Of rival hemispheres, predicts and marks 

The quick release of half the prostrate world 

From wrongs which ancient seers foretold. 
Besides, 

From every land and clime, in frequent bands, 

The sons of Abraham are speeding home. 

The concert powers that rule the peopled east, 

Do emulate, in many a worthy deed, 

Their recent zeal for Judah’s sighing cause. 

The mighty hand of Providence yet guides 

The complex destiny of this vast world; 

Nor can one jot or tittle of that word, 

That rolled in triumph from great David’s harp, 

Or burned like fire within the prophet’s bones, 

E’er fail, while God omnipotent doth reign! 


n~ 





*Tis cheering to reflect, amid the world’s 
Vicissitudes and woes, that God’s rich grace 
Is all-sufficient to sustain the mind 

And cheer the heart; and that, in every trial, 
His hand will make a way for our escape. 
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BY A GRAY-HAIRED MAN. 

I am not, dear reader, the old gentleman who dis- 
coursed to you in a late number of the Repository 
about fault-finding. He may have a few gray hairs; 
I, 
gray-haired, but I have a 
really passed the anticlinal 
fast on my way to the foot 
of the great plain, which we must all at last reach. 


but, if so, they must have come prematurely. 
however, am not only 
right so to be, having 


ridge of life, and being 


Gray hairs, however, are not always the children 
of age alone. They are often the offspring of dis- 
ease, and more frequently of sorrow. For myself, 


They 


few of mine are the legitimate fruits of age. 
have come thick and fast upon me in seasons of anx- 
iety, of mental depression, and of bereavement. 

I should perhaps offer you an apology, reader, for 
Well, you 
My brother, the old gentleman before 


the liberty I take in addressing you. 
shall have it. 
referred to, whose business it is to provide for your 
entertainment, is sick, and has sent to me for help 
in furnishing his table. ‘This is the apology I have 
for appearing before you, in the dress of a gray- 
haired man. 

I propose to give you some of my personal recol- 
lections. I suppose I could discourse to you on gen- 
eral matters of history, and philosophy, and science, 
But the 


printer is waiting for copy, and I must write right 


and literature, and morals, and religion. 


on, as fast as thoughts can flow from my brain to 
my finger’s end. ‘The brain is surely the manufac- 
tory of thought. By what machinery are they con- 
veyed from it to the hand, and thence to the pen 
and paper? Have they a locomotive power, or are 
How 


These are cu- 


they conducted like electricity or magnetism? 
do they clothe themselves in words? 
rious questions. Who will answer them? 

But I promised you some of my recollections, and 
Well, it is 


I will begin with 


here I am blundering over metaphysics. 
an old man’s right to be talkative. 
a few recollectious of my childhood. 

I confess, dear reader, that I had not the good for- 
tune to be born in the west. 
that few have; but that would be a sad mistake; for 


I was going to say 


any one may perceive, from the legions of merry 
children about him, that the west is becoming quite 
a common birthright. I may, however, truly say, 
that few of my age have the pleasure of claiming 
the great and glorious west as their childhood’s home. 

I have to own for the place of my birth a spot 
known in the neighborhood as Barren Hill. Rather 
an unprepossessing name surely. I here enter my 
protest against the practice of bestowing such vil- 
lainous names on places and persons. There are 
places, and beautiful places too, where I would not 
live, solely on account of the horrid names attached 
to them. I would not, under any consideration, be 


VoL. VI.—42 
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obliged to speak or write such names. Often it hap- 
pens that a beautiful place has an outlandish name 
billetted on it for ever by some hypochondriac in 
a fit of spleen. While names are so plenty, and so 
cheap, and so easily manufactured, and so readily 
imported without custom-house duties, it is a pity 
there is not more taste displayed in choosing them. 
Barren Hill, however, is not so bad after all, at least 
not tome. It is true that corn obstinately refused 
to grow upon it, and that grass seemed uneasy and 
desirous of changing its latitude or longitude, it mat- 
tered not which. But it produced rocks in abun- 
dance. They were venerable looking, primitive 
rocks. They seemed natives of the place, not 
strangers and intruders, like those we find occasion- 
ally in the west. They were useful in many ways. 
A stranger, once passing by the hill, and seeing a 
flock of sheep upon it, cropping what little grass 
grew there, said that the shepherd should have a 
blacksmith shop near by, so as to have the noses of 
the sheep occasionally new laid, as they might soon 
get worn blunt. But this stranger was evidently 
‘‘green.’? ‘The sheep had only to sharpen their noses 
on some granite whetstone, to keep them sufficiently 
pointed for cropping the tufts of grass in the crev- 
ices of the ledge. 

These old gray rocks abounded in well-fashioned 
minerals. ‘The tourmalin, and the beryl, and the 
amethyst, and the garnet, and the andalusite dwelt 
It was curious to find 
these beautiful specimens of nature’s handicraft, 
more finished in shape than any human artificer 
could form, in solid masses of granite. How came 
these delicate, beautiful, and fragile gems, in these 
rough old rocks? One man, whom I once met in a 
geological expedition, thought the Indians must have 
happened along, and thrust the minerals in, while 
the rocks were soft. But when were the rocks soft, 
and how came they soft? 


here in their native homes. 


These are geological 
questions, and we cannot stop to answer them now, 
though, if you please to listen again to the gray- 
haired old gentleman, he may give you, at some fu- 
ture time, his opinion about the whole matter. 

Not all the surface of Barren Hill was covered 
with rocks. There were little patches of thin soil, 
on which grew clusters of pines. The pine, the 
most beautiful of forest trees, scorns to grow in our 
western soil, charged as it is with decayed animal 
and vegetable substances; but it loves the neat, 
clean, sandy surface of such soils as Barren Hill. 
Here the pine feels at home. The pine is a noble 
tree. It grew on Barren Hill in thick clusters, tow- 
ering up, with its straight stem and conical top, high 
toward heaven. And what music it made! It an- 
swered the gentle zephyr in strains sweet as the 
J£olian harp. But when the storm wind blew, the 
pine answered in tones deep as the pealing organ. 
One cluster, on the very crest of the hiil, formed a 
conspicuous object, last seen by the adventurous 
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seaman, as he rounded the cape that bears the name 
of England’s maiden queen, and sped away on the 
billowy deep. No daring axe has yet touched those 
noble trees. ‘There they stand yet, projecting their 
well-proportioned forms against the sky, from what- 
ever point you approach the hill. Long may they 
stand! Palsied be the hand that would cut them 
down! He that would destroy such noble trees, 
adding such beauty to the landscape, and connect- 
ing the present with the past, would hardly scruple 
to break his grandfather’s neck. 

How it 


Its age, genealogy, and 


On the hill-side was a lone old apple tree. 
came there I know not. 
history were involved in oblivious obscurity, deep as 
that which has gathered over the teniples and pyra- 
mids of Egypt. It held the right of possession to 
the place it occupied, by a tenure so ancient, that 
the ‘memory of man ran not to the contrary.”’ It 
was the common benefactor of the neighborhood. 
Its shade and its fruit were free forall. ‘The traveler 
oft stopped to rest him beneath its branches, the 
school-boy spent his noontide recess about it, and 
the youth went there at twilight to dream of love. 
If so, it 
must be, like myself, getting far advanced in life. I 


I know not but the old tree is there yet. 


have a filial affection for it; and if it were not, as is 
usually the case with aged trees, as well as aged 
people, so strongly attached to its native place, 1 
would invite it to come and spend its last days here, 
by the side of my old beech. 

Bubbling up from the gravelly soil on the hill-side 
was a pure spring of clear, cold water. It was none 
of your intermittent springs, such as flow by fits 
and starts—very profuse in their supply of water in 
a wet time, when you do not need it, and totally 
drying up, when you do need it, thus constantly re- 
minding you of the friendship of the selfish—but a 
perennial fountain, flowing the more profusely as 


In 


summer its waters grew cold, and in winter they 


the season advanced, and water became scarce. 


grew warin, thus exhibiting marked independence of 
character, scorning to be influenced by the ever-va- 
rying temperature of the air and the earth. How 
refreshing, on a hot summer day—a day so hot as to 
cause the pitch actually to fry in the pine trees—to 
kneel at the spring and drink the clear, cold, spark- 
ling waters, as they gushed up from the pure bosom 
of earth, into a basin of clean white sand. It really 
makes me want to drink now to think of it. 

On the north side of the hill was the blueberry 
Alas! 


blueberry is. 


patch. my western friends know not what a 
Like the pine, it grows only in a thin, 
It is the finest of all wild fruits. 


But the greatest thing about the blueberries is the 


poor, sandy soil. 


pleasure of picking them. In blueberry time the 
Ma- 


trons and maids, and boys and girls, and little chil- 


hill was no longer barren, at least of visitors. 


dren of all sorts and sizes, were there with their 
buckets and baskets. 


Merry and joyous were the 


) 
) 
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Could I 


take another blueberry excursion, I should feel young 


eee 








blueberry days. I remember them well. 
At the southern base of the hill was the cran- 
This is a modest little fruit, that 
loves to hide its blushing beauties beneath the vines 


again. 
berry meadow. 
and grass. It comes, too, at a time when all the 
other fruits fail—peeping up through the ice of win- 
ter, and disappearing only when the last snows of 
spring melt away. It grew in copious abundance 
about Barren Hill. Beyond the cranberry meadow 
was the bog, as the natives called it, for want of 
taste, I suppose, to select a better name. The bog, 
however, despite its unattractive name, was a beau- 
tiful feature in the landscape. It was covered with 
a dense growth of the finest evergreens in the world. 
They were principally fir. Few of my western 
readers have seen the fir tree in its native glory. 
You have seen small specimens in the gardens and 
yards of the city. But he who would judge of the 
appearance of a forest of firs in their native swamps, 
by the single specimens he sees in our gardens, would 
be about as wise as the man who carried about a sin- 
gle brick, exhibiting it as a specimen of his house. 
The straight trunk, regular branches, and deep green 
of the fir, render it decidedly the handsomest tree 
that ever grew this side of Eden. ‘The bog was ren- 
dered more beautiful in summer by the intermixture 
of juniper with the fir. ‘This tree has a variety of 
names, such as juniper, hackmatac, tamarac, and 
larch. It belongs to the pine family, but is not an 
evergreen. It forms, however, a beautifui forest. 
West of the hill, just over the river, was the city. 
A promontory makes out into 
The 


promontory is some three or four miles long, and 


A fine city it is too. 
the sea, terminating in a highland headland. 


about one mile broad, and forms what is called a 
horseback ridge, inclining gently on each side to the 
On this ridge the city is built. 


sea. Every part of 


it is distinctly visible from Barren Hill. Its numer- 
ous spires, its noble Exchange, its lofty Observatory, 
and its forest of masts from the shipping in the har- 
bor, afford a most enchanting spectacle to the dwell- 
ers on Barren Hill. Its bells, too, whether ringing 
merrily for nine at night, or chiming sweetly the call 
to church, or pealing sadly the knell of death, re- 
double their music by the echoes of the hill. 

At the eastern base of the hill was the ocean—the 
old Atlantic, the deep, dark, dashing ocean. How 
wild its waves beat on the beach! How they dashed 
against the cliffs! How they bellowed in the dark 
caverns! When the weather was fair, the whole 
expanse seemed sometimes whitened with sails, and 
the waves seemed to sport and play on the beach. 
But when the storm came, the waters foamed, and 
There 
is something peculias in the sound of waters. Did 
The little brook that babbles 
by your father’s door makes music such as is not 


dashed, and roared with incessant thunder. 
you ever listen to it? 


soon forgot. The cascade, as some rapid stream 
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tumbles over a projecting rock, makes a still deeper 
impression. Niagara produces a sound which you 
will not forget for ages. But the ocean has a voice 
It speaks in deep, solemn tones. They 
move the very soul, and stir up the deep hidden feel- 
ings of nature. 

On 
place. 
deed, 


favor 


of its own. 


the whole, Barren Hill was not so mean a 

I begin to think better of it as I write. In- 
I have seen a great many places, in whose 
I could not say half so much. And, indeed, 
I have not told all yet. I have said nothing of the 
herrings in the weirs, nor the clams and oysters on 
the flats, nor the shad in the river, nor the mackerel 
and the codfish a little distance out on the ocean. 
Verily, I would like to make the old hill a visit. I 
think I should know it, though I mach doubt whether 
it would know me, so changed am I since my foot 
last trod its recky soil. I was then a little, roguish, 
curly-headed boy, some six years old. Iam nowa 
grave old gentleman, wearing spectacles, and walk- 
ing with a cane, retaining hardly a vestige of what 
I once was. 

But, reader, you must have enough of the old 
man’s recollections for this time. He, however, has 
scarcely made a beginning. He has told you only 
of the physical scenery of his birth-place. He has 
seen many other places, and become acquainted with 
many people, and passed through many various 
scenes, all which he recollects, and he intended to 
recount them to you at this sitting, but it wont do. 
You may hear from the old man again, and you may 
not. 


It depends on yourself. He speaks only to 


willing listeners. You may deem the old gentleman 
too boyish in his recollections. Censure him not, 


however. Thisis the common fault of age. Though 
he has in this talk recounted only light and cheerful 
recollections, yet there are serious and sad ones in 


his heart. 


eee eee 


Your children, you say, will take the world whilst 
young. Very well; so they will, naturally; yet 
ground them in religion—give them the habit of its 
observances—instill into them a respect and reverence 
for its spirit and its institutions—and never fear— 
doubt not that, after awhile, having run the course 
of life, that their affections will return and seek and 
After 


they shall have tried the world, experienced its sweets 


fill this well-laid fabric of truth and repose. 


and its bitters, its hopes and its fallacies—have 
trusted and been deceived, there will still be left to 
them a cognizable resource—a conscious and positive 
point whereto they may turn, and hope, and confide, 
and repose their affections, and garner their heart; 
and, instead of drooping in despondency, they may 
still live a life upon earth, attaining and progressing 
meanwhile toward that life which shall be above the 
world, secured for ever from its conflicts and its 
changes—the reality endeavored after. 
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MISCELLANEOUS SKETCHES. 


BY PROFESSOR LARRABEE. 


WE parted last month, on the sandy beach of a 
lone island, at the head waters of the Penobscot. I 
might offer an apology to the fair reader, for leaving 
her so long in such an out of the way place; but if 
she has slept as soundly during the month as our 
party did during the night that succeeded our ram- 
ble on the beach, no apology may be necessary, as 
she cannot be conscious of the time that has passed. 
We know nothing of the lapse of time, be it long 
or short, in sleep. How will it be in the grave? 
Seems the moonless, starless night of the tomb long 
to the sleeper, or passes it like a summer night of 
earth? Does the sweet child, that sleeps beneath the 
bed of flowers, close by my seat as I write, pine for 
the dawn of morning, the resurrection morning, or 
does she rest as once she did for an hour in her cra- 
dle bed? 

ASCENT OF THE MOUNTAIN. 

As soon as morning dawned, we arose from our 
bed of boughs, and made preparation for our excur- 
sion to the mountain. Concealing from the bears 
and wolves such baggage and provisions as we did 
not wish to take with us, we left the island, and gli- 
ded over the smooth waters of the lake to the east- 
ern shore. Here we drew up our light skiffs, and 
hid them among the wild shrubbery on the bank. 
The mathematical instruments, and the provisions, 
and equipage indispensable on our journey, were 
distributed among the company. From an eminence 
near by we took the bearing to the foot of an im- 
mense slide from the mountain, apparently about 
ten miles distant. We then, with baggage and uten- 
sil, plunged into the woods in Indian file. We soon, 
in the depth of the forest, lost all view of the moun- 
tain, and had to depend wholly on our compass. 
Our route led over the strangest variety of scenery. 
For some miles we passed over gentle hills with in- 
tervening valleys. From these the original forest 
had wholly disappeared. Some careless lumberman 
had, some years before, kindled a fire in the dry sea- 
son, in the pine forest; and when a fire once gets 
started in summer among the trees of a New Eng- 
land forest, it sweeps every living thing before it. 
All, therefore, of the noble forest trees of this re- 
gion had perished and fallen. ‘There bad sprung up 
thickets of white birch, patches of gigantic ferns, 
and immense fields of blueberry bushes, loaded with 
the finest fruit Tever saw. In one part of our jour- 
ney we fell into a cedar swamp. This was nearly 
impassable. The limbs of the cedar grew but a few 
feet from the ground, and the branching tops were 
so entwined as to render the direction of Dr. Frank- 
lin, “Stoop as you go through the world,” of indis- 
Passing this cedar for- 


pensable importance to us. 
est, we came to a clear cold mountain stream, the 








finest water I ever saw. 
“mountain in many a beautiful cascade, and went 
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It poured down from the } 
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roaring, and ripping, and tearing away, laughing > 


outright, as it rushed on toward the river. Its bed 
was strewed with huge bowlders of rock, having 


I had 
the curiosity to measure one of these granite blocks. 


evidently tumbled down from the mountain. 


Its circumference was seventy-nine, and its height ; 
} ’ £ 


fifteen feet. 
waters, it had struck another rock, which had ar- 
rested its progress. 

The sun was near setting, when we reached the 
base of the mountain, at the foot of the path left by 
the great slide. From this point there seemed, to 
one looking up, a broad, straight, and tolerably 
smooth road to the very top of the mountain peak. 
The hand of man, however, has had no part in form- 
ing this great highway. It is the pathway of the 
avalanche. It is a groove in the mountain side, va- 
rying from two to ten feet deep, and five hundred 
feet wide. At some unknown period, a mass of 
earth, with all its trees and shrubs, was swept down 
the mountain, far into the plain below, leaving its 
pathway marked for ages tocome. Up this pathway 
we began our ascent. The inclination was at first 
but gentle, and the way strewed with pebbly sand 
and gravel. As we advanced, the ascent became 
steeper, and the road rougher. Near the top we had 
Ruin had 


driven her ploughshare over every inch, and turned 


to climb up over rocks piled on rocks. 


up prodigious furrows all along the way. 

Night came upon us, and we rested, forming the 
best shelter we could. Morning dawned, and we 
made a scanty breakfast, and prepared to climb on. 
We had reached a little area of table land, com- 
Below us and around us 
We stopped to look on 
Toward the south the 


manding a splendid view. 
the atmospheres was clear. 
the magnificent prospect. 
clear waters of the Penobscot, as they sped away 
toward the ocean, gleamed like a thread of silver. 
Toward the west there lay spread out a succession 
of lakes, beautiful, bright, and innumerable. Some 
of them we knew to be many leagues distant, yet, 
from the elevation on which we stood, one might 
seem able to throw a stone upon their glassy sur- 
face. To the east appeared an illimitable forest 
plain, unbroken, silent, and desolate. On the north, 
far as the eye could reach, 
‘Hills peeped o’er hills, and Alps on Alps arose,” 

rugged, savage, and drear. 

3ut while the lower strata of atmosphere was 
clear, affording unobstructed view of earth, heaven 
was shut out from view. 
rapidly sailing over forest, and mountain, and lake. 
One, blacker than its companions, had stooped from 
its airy flight, and was resting on the mountain peak 
before us. It seemed impenetrable; yet we had to 
climb on into its very embraces. Our way became 
more difficult. Rocks of every fantastic shape lay 


Borne down the stream by the rushing } 


Clouds high in air were ° 
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along the path, many of them so poised, that a false 
step, or the slightest accident, might start them 
from their resting-places, and send them thundering 
down, carrying ruin on such of our party as hap- 
pened to be behind. Some of our companions got 
frightened at the scene, and made their escape, while 
their bones were sound, to a place of safety. 

At last, with many a weary step, and many a hair- 
breadth escape, we reached the cloud-capped sum- 
mit. Cloud-capped indeed it was, and the cap drawn 
tightly down. The cloud, which, from below, ap- 
peared resting so quiet on its mountain perch, was 
all in a whirl. 
of the company, with comic gravity, inquired how 
many men it might take to hold one’s hair on. Nor 
was wind and cloud all. ‘The snow came thick and 
fast, and the cold was so intense, that out of ten 


men, protected by overcoats and mittens, not one 


The wind blew so violently, that one 


could unscrew the tube of the barometer, so be- 
numbed were our fingers. 

An Indian of the Penobscots, who was one of the 
party, averred that Pimola, the mythological demon 
of the mountain, had sent this terrible storm upon 
us, in punishment of our impiety in visiting his do- 


minions. Pimola is the genius of Katahden, of Her- 


> culean strength, occupying a throne of granite, and 


reigning sole despot over those lofty peaks and dark 
ravines. No mortal eye has ever seen him; but his 
voice, as the Indians affirm, is often heard, and espe- 
cially in the storm. The Penobscots have the fear 
of him continually before their eyes, and it is with 
difficulty that you can urge them to approach the 
mountain. 

After much difficulty, we succeeded in taking the 
barometrical observations, and obtaining such geo- 
logical information as the circumstances allowed; 
and then, finding that longer delay might be danger- 
ous, on account of the intensity of the cold, and the 
violence of the storm, we started on our return. 
Starting off in the direction in which I supposed we 
had come up, I had proceeded but a short distance, 
when I was arrested by the warning voice of our 
Indian attendant, and informed that I was on the 
wrong track. I could hardly believe I was not in 
the same path by which we had ascended, but re- 
turning to the spot from which I had started, he 
soon convinced me that he was right, and that the 
way I had been going would have led off among 
crags, and cliffs, and precipices, and ravines, no one 
knows where. The sagacity of the Indian had in- 
duced him, on going up the mountain, to mark the 
path, after we left the slide, by setting up stones—a 
prudent expedient, that never occurred to the rest of 
us. By this instinctive foresight of a half wild In- 
dian, our whole company was saved from untold 
sufferings, and even death. The path by which we 
had come up is the only known way of access to 
the mountain; and had we attempted the descent by 


any other route, we must have become inextricably 











confused, and bewildered, and we might have per- 
ished in the storm. 

As we were passing down along the brink of one 
of the ravines, which I had not noticed on our as- 
cent, owing to the dense mist surrounding us, I 
looked down the dizzy abyss. How wide it was I 
know not, as I could not in the storm see across; but 
it was at least a thousand feet deep, and walled up 
by perpendicular precipices. ‘The scene was in- 
tensely sublime. The emotion was indeed over- 
whelming. On one side was the naked mountain 
peak, drear and desolate, its rocks rived by the frosts 
of six thousand winters; on the other was the deep, 
dark chasm, whose recesses, formed by jutting crags 
and overhanging cliffs, no adventurous foot had ever 
trod; above us, and around us, and below us, was 
the storm, the wintry winds whirling the fast falling 
snow into many a fantastic drift. The scene made 
the blood run chill, and the teeth chatter. 

A PERILOUS SITUATION. 

About noon we safely arrived at the place which 
we had left in the morning. Here we found our 
companions, who, being frightened at the falling 
rocks, starting from their precarious poise in our 
ascent, had gone back, leaving to us the danger and 
the glory of accomplishing the ascent to the summit. 
They had provided as well as they could for their 


means desirable. We had but one tent, having left 
the others on the island. It was entirely too small 
to afford protection from the storm for all of us. We 
were drenched with snow and rain; for the cloud 
which capped the mountain top with snow, poured 
down torrents of rain on the sides. We had no 
change of raiment. Little or no fire could be raised, 
for we were yet too high up the mountain to find 
much wood, and what little we did find was too wet 
to burn, and only furnished volumes of smoke to be 
whirled into our faces and eyes by the wind. In 
addition to this, we were nearly out of provision, 
having scarcely sufficient for half our company. 
Oar island camp, where we had left our clothing and 
provisions, was nine miles distant, through a tangled, 
pathless forest. It was deemed impossible to reach 
it that night. Such, however, were the inconve- 
niences of our position, that I proposed to be one of 
any number, who would proceed to the island, run- 
ning the risk of reaching it before night, thus leav- 
ing more room and provision for those who might 
remain in the mountain camp. ‘Two of the boat- 
men volunteered. Each of us took our share of the 
luggage, and marking our course by the compass, 
we started, in a straight line, through bogs and 
brooks, and over rocks and ravines, and by hills, and 
valleys, and swamps, for the island. Burdened with 
a part of the mathematical instruments, and with 
my overcoat, which had absorbed too much water 
for convenience, wearied with the morning’s excur- 
sion on the mountain, and enfeebled by unremitting 
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comfort and for ours. But our situation was by no 
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pain in my shoulder, wh’ h, on account of repeated 
dislocations, had become acutely sensible to fatigue, 
I yet, for six miles, successfully measured speed with 
the athletic boatmen. We had now reached the river; 
but our camp was still three miles below, and night 
was fast coming on us. My strength began to fail, 
and one of the boatmen took my share of the lug- 
gage, and we pressed on. Shortly my overcoat be- 
came too burdensome, and the other boatmen took 
that. But in divesting myself of my overcoat I un- 
fortunately dislocated my shoulder. By the aid of 
my companions I soon reduced the joint, as I had 
by experience learned how to do it; but the pain 
and exhaustion produced by the accident used up 
what little strength I had. 

I requested my companions to leave me, and go 
on to the camp, and build a fire, and get some 
supper, and, as soon as I could recover, I would 
come on, as fast as I could. I then sat down on 
a rock to rest. Soon I became excessively chilled, 
and found that if [ sat there much longer I never 
should rise from my seat again. I arose to go 
on, but every locomotive muscle seemed chilled and 
trembling. I, however, nerved myself up, and at- 
tempted to proceed along the river’s brink. But the 
way was encumbered by fallen trees, and I hac not 
strength to lift my wearied limbs over them. I 
therefore passed down the bank, and walked along 
the beach. I soon came to a place where the water 
approached so near the bank as to leave no passage 
between. Attempting to climb up, but failing in 
strength to accomplish it, I waded on through the 
water, until the bank receding left another strip of 
beach. After a time I found my strength fast ex- 
hausting, and myself strongly inclined to sleep. 
Feeble, however, as had become the powers of body, 
the mind yet retained its usual presence. I stood on 
the river shore, casting about me for some rock, un- 
der whose shelter I might lie down. But I knew 
that if I should lie down, wet and cold, to sleep in 
the storm, I might never wake again. And there 
were, far away, now clustering around the blazing 
fire on my cottage hearth, those for whom I would 
yet live. I therefore rallied all my physical forces 
for another effort, but found that, though I had yet 
strength enough to stand, I was utterly unable to 
proceed. 

PROVIDENTIAL DELIVERANCE. 

I was standing on the river shore, partly in the 
water. Around me was the howling storm, before 
me was the rushing river, and above me, and fast 
gathering over me, was the dense darkness of a 
moonless night. There was not a human home for 
nearly a hundred miles. A part of my company 
was some six miles up the mountain, and the rest 
some three miles down the river. So desolate was 
the place, that I never could dream of a living soul 
in the neighborhood. Nevertheless, I thought I could 
but call for help. I called, and I was answered. 
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A voice came back distinctly heard above the blast. 


I stood surprised. Is itanecho? May it be an illu- 
sion of my own bewildered brain, like the bell of death 
which we sometimes hear ringing in the ear, or like the 
call of my loved and lost child, that sometimes thrills 
my soul, and vibrates my nerves, as I wander at twi- 
No, 


And there surely 


light among the bowers where she used to play? 
no, it is a real, living, human voice. 
is, approaching the bank on the other side of the 
river,aman. And just beyond are the camp fires of 
the party to which he belongs—a party of lumber- 
Well, 
there is a Providence, I know there is, and to him 


men, on their way to the distant lakes above. 


will I look for protection, though waves of sorrow 
roll over my head, and rush through my heart. 

A SABBATH IN THE WILDERNESS. 

The stranger, whom Providence sent to my rescue, 

crossed the river in his canoe, and safely conveyed 

me to my own camp, where my companions had 

On 


my arrival I was so chilled I could not speak; but a 


prepared a roaring fire, and a bountiful supper. 


change of clothes, a blazing fire, and a substantial 
supper soon restored me. I then wrapped myself in 
my blanket, and raising my eyes and my heart in 
devout gratitude to heaven for my protection through 
the fatigues and dangers of the day, I lay down on 
my bed of cedar boughs, and soon fell asleep. I 
was, however, too much fatigued to sleep undis- 
turbed. The image of Katahden, with its precipices 
and ravines, and its snow storm, of the pathless wil- 
derness, and the conception of desperate struggles 
to extricate myself from impending danger, haunted 
me in my slumbers. 

In the morning I awoke just as the sun peeped in 
All was bright and beautiful. 
Not a cloud obscured the sky. 
lulled to rest. 


through the trees. 
The winds were 
The voice of the tempest was hushed. 
All was deep, placid repose. It was like the repose 
that gathers over the fair features of childhood when 
the stormy struggle of disease and dissolution is 
passed, and 
“ Before decay’s effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers.” 
It was the holy day of rest—the Sabbath. It was, 
too, the Sabbath of the year. The equinoctial storm 
was passed, and mellow autumn, with her variant 
train, had come over the plains, while winter was 
sitting crowned with its wreath of snow on the 
mountain. will fall like 
blight on the plains, and he will spread his white 
winding sheet over the beauty and the bloom of 


And soon his breath a 


earth. 

It was the sweet Sabbath day, and I was left to 
enjoy it alone; for my companions went to meet the 
lingering members of the party with provisions. I 
love sometimes to be alone. I love a solitary ram- 
ble in the forest, or by the sequestered lake, or the 


unfrequented stream. There are times when I love 


to hear no sounds but those of nature, and to see no 
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sights but the green grass, and the waving trees, and 
the bright waters, and the blue sky. 
are to me the Sabbath of the soul—a Sabbath, not the 


Such seasons 


busiest day of the week, devoted, from early morn 
till late at night, to active exercises, and on which, 
having to do or to hear so much talking, there is no 
time to think, but a Sabbath of rest, of quiet retreat, 
of holy meditation. Such a Sabbath was that which 
I spent on that lone isle of beauty, far away in the 
Penobscot waters. It was one of the happiest and 
the most profitable I ever spent. 

The next morning we made ready for our return 
home. Fair faces, cheerful hearts, sweet smiles, and 
merry voices, would greet me on my return to my 
distant home; but yet I could not without regret 
leave my little island. It seemed like the home of 
my childhood. While preparations were making for 
our departure, I wandered over it, marking each re- 
membered spot, where I had passed the twilight hour, 
or the Sabbath rest. And when all was ready, and 
[ had stepped into my canoe, I went back to a lovely 
bower, and said, instinctively, ‘‘Good-by!’’ 

Thus it is that the heart clings to every object as- 
sociated with its joys and its sorrows. 
has passed since I saw that lonely isle. 
seen many a beautiful and many a lovely spot. 


Many a year 
And I have 
Yet 
I still love, and sometimes pine for my lonely little 
island. 
“ Still my fancy can discover 
Sunny spots where friends may dwell; 
Darker shadows round me hover, 
Isle of beauty, fare thee well! 


Through the mist that floats above me, 
Faintly sounds the evening bell, 

Like a voice from those that love me, 
Breathing fondly, fare thee well! 

What would I not give to wander 
Where tny old companions dwell? 

Absence makes the heart grow warmer: 
Isle of beauty, fare thee well!” 





Ir “an undevout astronomer is mad,’’ no less so 
is the successful machinist, if he do not, by observing 
the progress of his work, perceive that its perfection, 
all its efficient power, is contingent and essential with 
its due proportions. If one power be allowed to en- 
croach upon and oppress another, that other cannot 
work, and, by concatenation, hinders, also, its neigh- 
bors from working. And the effort is an abortion— 
nullified for want of the presiding idea of harmony of 
parts—the well balancing of its character! 


eee eee 


Youne persons should always recollect, that wis- 
dom is the inheritance of age; and old men ought 
equally to remember, that weakness and folly are 
not the invariable birthright of the young. Alex- 
ander the Great was the conqueror of the world at 
thirty-three, and William Pitt was the prime minis- 
ter of England at twenty-five. 
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more real truth taught to the frolicksome urchins in 
our “district schools’’ than was known by the great 
Stagyrite, or the founder of the Academy. Then 
the idea of the intellectual life was unknown, except 


; among the sequestered few of the schools, and in 


Tue family library is one of the peculiarities of ; 


our modern civilization. A high-sounding assertion ; 


is this, no doubt; but do not blink it; for it is as full 


them it was mostly dreary dreaming. Now the 
taste for books has become almost as common as a 


natural appetite—the richest fruitage of knowledge 


of significance as of sound. We boast a good deal of ; 


this thing, or congeries of things, called “modern 


civilization,”’ 


to the compass, the quadrant, the steam engine, and 


and very justly, doubtless. We point 


even the cotton gin—to the habeas corpus, the jury, 
and the representative assembly. Grand facts, in- 
deed; but what are the compass, the quadrant, the 
steam engine compared with the art of printing—the 
art preservative and diffusive of all arts? or what 
the habeas corpus, the trial by jury, or popular rep- 
resentation compared with the great intellectual pro- 
vision of modern times, THE PRINTED BOOK, which 
has come forth in these ages as light did amidst the 
chaos of the creation—flashing intelligence down 
into the abysses of the world’s mind, and spreading 
truth, civilization, and joy over its vast fields of ig- 
norance and delusion—multiplying illimitably all 
great truths and noble thoughts, and bringing home 
to the hearth of the lowliest cottage the converse of 
the loftiest minds? 

Could men have found the art of printing earlier, 
they would have had the steam engine and the ha- 
beas corpus earlier. Men’s minds have the faculties 
necessary to discover truth, if there is but light re- 
flected from it; but the eye cannot see without light. 
The art of printing came forth like the fiat of God, 
‘«‘ Let there be light: and there was light.’’ 

A few hundred years ago a book was an estate. 
Sages and noblemen preserved a volume in their 
families, or committed it to public institutions, by 
solemn mention in their last testaments. The price 
of a Bible required much of the labor of a peasant’s 
life. Now that greatest of all books (intellectually 
as well as morally) is the commonest and cheapest 
of all—it can be had for a few coppers, pennies, or 
even ‘without money and without price.”? Then 
the more sterling productions of mind were to be 
found only in public libraries, or, perchance, occa- 
sionally in the closet of the nobleman, or the patron- 
ized man of study. Now the productions of Moses 
and Paul, Homer and Virgil, Plato and Cicero, Mil- 
ton and Shakspeare, Bacon and Locke, can be pro- 
cured, through a few weeks’ economy, by a com- 
mon mechanic; and on the unplaned shelves of 
many a western log cabin lie more intellectual 
treasures than enriched most of the palaces of roy- 
alty before the invention of printing. ‘Then the 
ability to read was a rare skill, almost confined to 


priests and philosophers; and princes frequently > 
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could not write their names. Now the masses of } 


our population can read and write; and there is } 


drops about us as in an orchard in autumn, and the 
book market is as determinate an affair as that of 
corn or clothing. 

Printing—the printed book, is the symbol and the 
chief cause of this marvelous improvement. How 
many influences, what dear delights flow from books! 
And yet, wonderful as have been their agency in our 
civilization, we have scarcely begun to apply this 
agency aright. In our institutions expressly for 
study we may do so; and the literateur, and occa- 
sionally the professional man, may give it a daily and 
a definite regard; but almost everywhere else, and 
even in professional life, to a great extent, the men- 
tal life is but occasional and flickering, an episode, 
now and then, from the dogged routine of physical 
existence and pecuniary pursuits. Will not the 
time come when, by the multiplication of mechan- 
ical agencies, men will be so far relieved from phys- 
ical labor, and have such abundant facilities for sub- 
sistence, that a large portion, perhaps the largest 
portion of their time, can be spared to their moral, 
intellectual, and social life? That day, if it come at 
all, may be far distant; but there can be no question 
that, even now, with all the eager bustle of our lives, 
we can give a larger place to their intellectual wants 
and pleasures, and this not only in the more favored 
spheres of wealth or education, but in the cottage, 
the log cabin, and the habitation of the toiling me- 
chanic. The domestic library, though it be on a 
small scale, may be there, and the leisure interval, 
the winter evening, or the Sabbath rest may be re- 
freshed from it. We may gather our little ones 
about the crackling hearth, and invite Bunyan to sit 
down in the circle, and entertain the tranquil hour 
with his vision of wondrous beauty, or the blind 
bard of ‘‘ Paradise ’’ to unvail Eden, hell, and heaven, 
or the troubadour of the “‘ Fairy Queen ”’ to sing the 
marvels of knightly adventure, or the bard of Avon 
(albeit, with courteous restraint) to laugh, weep, or 
shiver as he describes motley charactered man. The 
great minds whose thoughts have quickened nations, 
will obey our invitation, and share with us there, 
without embarrassing our diffidence, their sublimest 
conceptions. ‘Travelers will sit down with us, and 
make the marvels of all lands to pass before us. 
Historians will unroll to us the records of time, and 
the sublime scenes of the past, the conflicts of ar- 
mies and navies, the pageants of courts, the devel- 
opments of society will unfold like the scenery of 
a magnificent theatre around our humble hearths. 
Biographers will tell us of the good and the brave, 
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who have struggled and suffered for the right, till 
our hearts gather strength from their deeds, or our 
eyes overflow at their wrongs. Prophets and apos- 
tles will converse with us of heaven and the way 
thither; and even He that spoke as man never spoke 
will enter the circle, and utter his beatitudes and di- 
vine lessons. 

This is not idle poetry. Many an elevated mind 
finds its chief earthly consolation in this converse 
of great intellects—many a destitute garret has thus 
been made, to suffering genius, a sanctuary of intel- 
lectual communion, where the old bard of Chios has 
sung again his undying ballads, Shakspeare unvailed 
the world, Newton the spheres, Milton the heavens, 
and Paul has discoursed of “ immortality and eter- 
nal life’’—many a victim of incurable disease has 
relieved his languishing days with the dear friend- 
ship of books, and walked down into the valley and 
shadow of death surrounded and strengthened by 
the companionship of the great and the good, who, 
**though dead, yet live’ in their works. 

Our first sentence spoke of the family library. 
Assuredly the agency of good books in the domestic 
circle, as a source both of pleasure and profit, is no 
unworthy theme for the best pen. With the indul- 
gence of the reader we may refer to it in another 
number. 
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SKETCHES. 
BY W. NIXON. 
LAUREL HILL CEMETERY, PHILADELPHIA. 
Surevy death, in a place like this—in so “sweet”’ 
a “home ’’—is deprived of half its external horrors. 
How inviting to the weary pil- 
How lovely to shel- 


Beautiful seclusion! 
grim are those guardian trees! 
ter beneath their shade, and to rest among the ver- 
dant grass and blooming flowers! How sweet, too, 
in life, is the reflection, that, in death, our surviving 
friends will not be repelled from our place of repose, 
but may even take pleasure in still partaking, in 
imagination, of our present society! Christ him- 
self—his ‘‘sorrows”’ over, and his mission closed— 
was laid ina garden. And whatever different opin- 
ions may be entertained about the ease of a Chris- 
tian’s condition, while alive, there can be but one in 
relation to his remains when his spirit has departed. 
Why, then, endeavor to increase the gloom of the 
grave? Why should we supply the funerai, and 
furnish the charnel-house with all the forbidding 
and repulsive appendages ingenuity can contrive, or 
imagination can conceive? or what benefit can arise 
from aggravating the sorrows of surviving friends? 
Ought we not, rather, to inquire, how may the liv- 


ing be most pleasingly invited to hold communion 
with the dead?—be reminded of the termination of 
their own probation on earth, and, in spirit, continue 
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SKETCHES. 
that sweet society which shall be perfected only in 
heaven? The shortest and most impressive reply to 
this would be to point to the cemetery of Laurel 
Hill, a minute description of which, however, would 
require too much space for my present sketch. 
Passing the interesting and appropriate group, in 
sculpture, of Old Mortality, by Thom, and which is 
placed in a suitable recess within 1 handsome archi- 
tectural entrance, the road branches up an easy as- 
cent in several directions, leading to numerous in- 
closures among groves of trees, and along the flow- 
ery ridge of the Schuylkill. 
fifty feet square, are surrounded by fancy railings— 
are laid out with evergreen shrubs, flowering bor- 
ders, and rustic walks, and are supplied with light 


These, from ten to 


and graceful garden chairs, from which, under the 
solemn shadow of lofty trees, the friends of the de- 
parted may view a lovely country along the banks 
of the river, and meditate upen their former friend- 
ships and their future home. 

In the centre of the grounds is a neat Gothic 
chapel, where the service is performed in stormy 
weather, and scattered over the area, are many 
beautifully executed monuments, exhibiting the 
most poetical and Scriptural illusions. It is to be 
hoped, however, that these may not become too 
numerous and crowded—one of the great advan- 
tages that this place possesses over the celebrated 
Pere la Chaise being, that while the former is a 
charming rural retirement, the latter is a magnifi- 
cent church-yard. As a rural retirement—a de- 
lightful seclusion—a place of rest from the labors 
and cares of the world for both the living and the 
dead, let it continue; and may its cheering, its happy 
example be universally followed! 
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BLESSED BE THY NAME FOR EVER. 


BY REV. T. HARRISON. 


“His kingdom ruleth over all.”—Psa.Lms. 
Gop of all created wonder; 

God of countless orbs of light; 
God of rain, and wind, and thunder; 

God of morning, noon, and night; 
Thy great system faileth never, 

All thy works in truth remain; 
Blessed be thy name for ever; 

Blessed be thy glorious reign! 


God of valley, plain, and mountain; 
God of garden, field, and wood; 
God of river, stream, and fountain; 

God of all created good; 
Thy great system faileth never, 
All thy works in truth remain; 
Blessed be thy name for ever; 
Blessed be thy glorious reign! 
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LITERARY SKETCHES. 


BY THE EDITOR. 
THE KNOWING DOCTOR; OR, THE ELOQUENT LITTLE 
SHADOW OF THE CHIMNEY CORNER. 

On a beautiful evening of midsummer, after the 
sup had gone so far down, as to render the shade of 
a few trees refreshing, and just as the soft south- 
west was breezing up and cooling off every thing, 
earth, air, and water, a small company of us, four 
or five in number, issued from the heated inclosures 
of a country cottage, and walked out into a little 
grove on the south side of the dwelling. After wan- 
dering listlessly about, enjoying the luxury of cool- 
ness, and, for the mere lack of employment, pluck- 
ing off young leaves from the trees and picking 
them to pieces as we loitered, some one set the pre- 
cedent of reclining upon the green grass, under cover 
of a wide-spreading beech, and all soon followed the 
tempting example. 

Never, since the classic days of Tityrus and Mel- 
ib@us, whose pastoral gossip has been so immortal- 
ized by Virgil, was a more idle group gathered to 
enjoy the freshness of a summer evening. The ty- 
rant of the day had ruled us, as with a rod of red- 
hot iron. Released from our mid-day tasks, and 
having nothing in the world to do, or to think of, 
but how we might best regale our minds and bodies, 
every thing was abandoned to the course dictated by 
each one’s convenience or pleasure. 

In a few moments, one of the company was sound 
asleep, with his head resting upon a soft tuft of grass 
foracushion. Another, remembering how the royal 
Dane came to his death, sought a more secure way 
of reposing, and half ensconced himself between two 
big seams or spurs of a giant tree, with his head 
reclining against the trunk. The rest of us, who, 
like the lean Cassius, never have any drowsy hours, 
sat ruminating on the scenery around us. 

The cattle were coming out from their coverts, 
and following each other down the hill-sides. Flocks 
of sheep were bleating in the valleys. ‘The birds had 
ventured from the thickets, and were serenading the 
fiery old monarch of the heavens, as if to secure his 
clemency for the morrow. The hum of innumera- 
ble insects was wafting nearer and nearer, as the 
light breeze spread the coolness of the hour from the 
neighboring forests. Scarcely a word was spoken 
by any one of us. The wakeful were no doubt busy 
with their thoughts, but had hardly life enough to 
reveal them. The sleepers had their dreams; and, 
as every person seemed to be employed in his own 
idle business, I, in my turn, was as idly running 
over in my mind that pastoral of the bard of Man- 
tua, where the two swains recount life’s fortunes 
and misfortunes, reclining at their ease as we were— 

“ Sub tegmine fagi.” 

“What crash was that?’ said the two sleepers 
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with one voice, as they both started from their slum- 
bers. : 

It was nothing but the downward rush of a mighty 
tree, which some wood-cutter had been felling. 

But we were all now thoroughly roused from our 
dreams and reveries. Gradually we fell into a brisk 
conversation. The talk turned chiefly on topics sug- 
gested by the noise which had so unceremoniously 
disturbed us. Another proud giant of the wilder- 
ness had fallen! It was emblematic of the work 
going on in every quarter. The forest is, on all 
sides, giving way before the advancing footsteps of 
American industry. Where an eternal shade has 
brooded since the creation, the light of civilization is 
now dawning, and the star of our empire is contin- 
ually moving westward. 

‘But these were not my thoughts,”’ said one of 
the sleepers, “roused as I was by the sudden con- 
cussion.’’ 

“Pray, what were they, Professor, “for we make 
no doubt you were interrupted in the midst of some 
very classical dreaming.”’ 

** Not exactly so,’’ replied the professional grind- 
stone to other people’s genius; ‘‘and yet they had 
some connection, after all, with dreaming.” 

‘* Let us hear—let us hear,’’ repeated several voices; 
‘you seldom tell tales out of school; but when you 
do, they are worth hearing.”’ 

The Professor excused himself on the score of 
fatigue and dullness; and he modestly added, that 
the train of thoughts suggested was really too lengthy 
for the occasion: no one would have patience to lis- 
ten. But the terms between the parties were soon 
concluded. A treaty of patience was speedily rati- 
fied, on condition that the Professor should reserve 
nothing of what he had been thinking. 

“Well then,’’ began the oracle of language, “I 
was thinking how unmercifully I was once torment- 
ed by the daily visitations of a knowing doctor. The 
falling of that tree reminded me of the circumstances 
of his story. 

‘“‘In a small town, in one of the southwestern 
states, stood, many years ago, a literary institution. 
I was at that time officiating there as Latin and Greek 
professor. At a late hour one evening, having just 
returned, almost exhausted, from a ramble in the 
country, I was drinking a cup of young hyson in 
my back parlor. Just as retiring hunger and ad- 
vancing sleepiness had fully prepared me for a good 
sound nap—for you see I am fond of napping—I 
looked up, and lo! there sat a stranger at my fire- 
side, whose entrance I had net noticed. He sat so 
motionless, I could hardly tell whether he were a 
spectre of my sleepy imagination, or a man in re- 
ality. 

‘‘ « How do you, Professor,’ said the phantasm, per- 
ceiving himself to be the object of my attention. 

“ «How do you do, sir,’ replied I, still regarding 
him with much earnestness. 
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‘*There was now a pause, long enough to render 
his person, and his probable business, the subject of 
some notice and reflection. 

“ As the light of a few straggling faggots cast a 
doubtful glimmer through the room, the stranger, 
sitting almost directly between me and the fire, be- 
came a sort of dark shadow, with its sides partially 
illuminated, thrown in strong relief against the back 
of the large fire-place. ‘The outlines of the figure 
were very visible; but I could discern nothing far- 
ther. ‘If he is really a man,’ thought I, ‘he is of 
small stature; but then small men are generally ner- 
vous, and full of motion. Why does not the image 
move? Perhaps it is the projection of myself, 
thrown down by some light behind me.’ But, no; 
up to that time my shadow had never addressed me; 
and, besides, there was really no luminous object in 
the background. I began to get nervous. I would 
have given something to see it move, or hear it pro- 
nounce another sentence. Like young Hamlet, 
when he saw his father’s ghost, I could not endure 
the silence; and had almost broken it at random. 

*** You are probably not acquainted with me, Pro- 


fessor.’ 


‘«* No, sir,’ replied I, ‘you have the advantage of » 


me in that matter.’ 

«7 reside a few miles in the country. I ama 
physician by profession. My name is Scuti, or, as 
I sometimes spell it, Scyraicus. Learning that you 
were professor of the dead languages in the college 
here, [have come up to hold a little conversation 
with you on a very particular subject.’ 

‘‘Whether I nodded assent, or said, ‘ Well, sir,’ 
or made a more civil answer, Il am now uncertain; 
but one thing is clear, from the moment his first 
word was uttered, till past twelve o’clock at night, I 
sat and listened to one of the most wonderful ha- 
rangues ever made for the bane or benefit of mor- 
tals. I have read works of witchcraft and necro- 
mancy—have studied astrology, and books on the 
black art; and when a boy, I had devoured all the 
tales of oriental magic, and Arabian fiction, and 
Spanish chivalry; but, in all my life, I was never 
more completely puzzled. 

“The stranger began by gently hinting at the 
discouraging aspect of the world around us; and, at 
a stroke, exhibited a wide acquaintance with man 
and his various achievements. His knowledge of 
history, both profane and sacred, was remarkable. 
He passed through science after science, as if he had 
made each of them his profession. ‘Philosophy,’ he 
said, ‘is nothing; it is buta mere “ nominis umbra’’— 
the shadow of a word. It is destined to be some- 
thing hereafter; but it has now not the first elements 
of existence. The seven wise men were only dream- 
ers. Socrates was a good example of morality; but 
he never uttered a syllable of what Plato and Xeno- 
phon have ascribed to him. And even if he had, 


what were those pretenders, and all others like them! 
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Plato, and Aristole, and Pythagoras had been aban- 
doned in turn by the moderns; and yet nothing had 
We 
were now disputing about the elements of psychol- 


been substituted in the place of their vagaries. 


ogy, When we ought to have become complete mas- 
ters of the sublime science of reason. 

*** Plato makes the universe a great animal, pos- 
sessed of a living soul, which his Latin followers de- 
nominated the anima mundi. Each globe, also, has 
its soul. The soul of man existed before his appear- 
ance in this world; and when we die, we go to make 
our habitation in the stars. Each of us, after death, 
is to have his own star as an eternal residence, which 
the great Anima Mundi, or, as Plato sometimes styled 
him, the One Being, originally produced for this pur- 
pose. What a lonesome thought, Professor, what a 
lonesome thought is that!’ ejaculated the Doctor in 
passing. ‘It would be like living in a boundless 
prairie, with a space of hundreds of millions of miles 
between yourself and your nearest neighbor! 

“As to Aristotle, he was nothing but a down- 
right infidel. He traces all philosophy to matter, and 
there leaves it. He says death is the greatest of ca- 
lamities, because we know of nothing beyond it. 
True, 
or outside pupils, he taught arith- 


metic and geometry; but to those called “ esoterie,”’ 


**Old Pythagoras was a mere visionary. 


to his ** exoterie,’’ 


or inside, nothing but nonsense. His doctrine of the 
transmigration of human souls, through the differ- 
ent orders of the animal world, is fit only for a poet’s 
brain. And then all his followers have been skep- 
tics. Resolving the whole universe into particles of 
matter, and giving to those particles nothing but the 
four qualities of figure, place, magnitude, and mo- 
tion, no possible chance is left for a belief in spirit- 
ual things. God and the soul are mere phantoms; 
and religion is the pleasure derived from self-grati- 
fication. Man is nothing but an animal, having his 
origin and end in this world; for, as Epicurus, the 
principal follower of Pythagoras, has remarked, 
‘© When death is, we are not!”’ 

*< ¢ But this is not all,’ said the Doctor. ‘ All phi- 
losophy is a tree sprung from these three roots. Ba- 
con, and Locke, and the Scottish philosophers, or 
rather, miserable sophists, and the entire Anglo- 
Saxon school, are the representatives of the skepti- 
cal Aristotle. The more rational of the Germans, 
and French, and the greater part of continental Eu- 
rope, derive better notions and nutriment from Plato. 
The infidels of every country, such as Sanchet, Huet, 
Bayle, Bolingbroke, Hume, Gibbon, Voltaire, and 
Now, 
what can the tree be, nourished and supported from 


D’Alembert, get their sap from Pythagoras. 


these sources!” What manner of fruit can it bear 
for the gratification or growth of human reason! 
The very apples of Sodom, fair to look at, but full 
of ashes, were infinitely better.’ 

** These last words were pronounced with an em- 
phasis not to be mistaken. 
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«But, turning from philosophy,’ said the elo- 
quent little shadow, ‘what more can be said of the 
natural sciences? Clouded by the superstition of 
Romanism for more than twelve hundred years, they 
have just began to emerge from midnight darkness. 
Nor Egypt, nor the Cimmerian valley, was ever 
darker, than was natural science at the opening of 
the Reformation. And what has since been accom- 
plished? Much is said of Bacon, and Kepler, and 
Copernicus, and Boyle, and Gallileo, and Kenelm 
Digby, and, last of all, of the illustrious Sir Isaac 
Newton. But Newton, with as much truth as mod- 
esty, has given us the upshot of all their labors, 
where he represents himself as having spent his life 
in picking up pebbles from the ocean. 

‘¢¢ For sixty centuries the world has been at work 
on these topics, and the first principles of science 
have not been determined. We are yet ignorant of 
the constituent elements of both mind and mat- 
The very pebble picked up by Newton was a 
His admirers 


ter. 
mystery beyond his comprehension. 
have lauded him to the skies for having settled some 
general principles in reference to the solar system. 
And yet, what part or particle of that system is not 
a subject of dispute among these knowing philoso- 
phers! The very life and centre of it, the all-glori- 
ous sun, is either a ball of fire fed by comets, or a 
dark world like our own, surrounded by a luminous 
atmosphere, or something else, the Lord knows 
what! 

‘**Light, which reveals every thing, is itself a 
wonder unrevealed. It may be a particle of fire 
thrown off by the sun, or an impulse given to an 
ethereal fluid, which fills all space. Whether elec- 
tricity and galvinism are material, or only the prop- 
erties of matter, the learned world has yet to agree 
upon; and every storm that rises from any point of 
the heavens, is roused by an impulse, of which the 
great ones cannot affirm whence it comes, or whither 
it goeth. 

“*But there is Christianity. I trust I shall not 
trench upon your predilections in speaking of that 
also, Professor.’ 

‘‘Silence, whether from acquiescence or amaze- 
ment, gives consent; and the wonderful apparition 
proceeded. 

“«« My faith is firm in the Lord Jesus. His Gos- 
pel, as we find it in the Scriptures, is pure and 
blessed. It is the sun of the moral world, from 
which all light and life is derived to us. But, then, 
that sun has been obscured by the mists of ignorance 
and superstition. 

«In the early days of the Church, many of the 
learned doctors of Pagan philosophy were converted 
and added to its communion. They brought with 
them their philosophical speculations. Soofeeism 
from the east, Gnosticism from the south and west, 
and the Grecian and Roman philosophies from every 
quarter, passed into the Church and corrupted it. 
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The Bible, the great book of God, was overwhelmed 
Christian- 
ity, the tree of life, was successively stript of its 
leaves and branches; and into the mutilated trunk 
was afterward ingrafted the fatal scions of error and 
superstition, on whose death-giving fruit the world 
has since been feeding! 


with the innovations of human reason. 


‘«*] say the world, Professor, because so little of 
it has as yet received the better doctrines of the Ref- 
ormation; and yet such is the downward tendency, 
the natural proclivity of our race, in every thing 
good and gracious, that at this time the Reformation 
itself needs reforming. 

*«*Should I speak of any thing I may dislike in 
your own denomination, you might regard me as too 
personal. The world has said evil enough of you, 
nine-tenths of which I know to be as ungenerous as 
it is unfair. Nor do I undertake to compliment you; 
your works must be the sole monument of your re- 
nown. That monument may stand, long after your 
traducers are forgotten in their graves. 

‘** But what, as a whole, is the condition of the 
Are you not, if not quarreling, 
And are not 


Protestant world? 
at least contending with yourselves? 


¢ the creeds and confessions of many of the existing 


sects full to the brim of the dogmatical nonsense of 
the middle ages? Take the doctrine of decrees for 
an illustration. Calvin derived it from the civitatis 
Dei of old Augustine. Augustine borrowed it from 
the Roman philosophers. 
in the foolish though classical legend about the Three 
Sisters, who, with whecl and distaff, were said to 


The philosophers found it 


have spun out the threads of destiny to both gods 
and men. 

*¢ Took where you will, examine what you will, 
and the most gloomy and discouraging aspect sur- 
rounds you on every side. There is left but a single 
ray of hope to this sinful and benighted world. ‘That 
ray proceeds from God by revelation; and it is the 
duty and eternal interest of every man, to open his 
heart and let itin. Should this be the case, my con 
fidence in the ultimate regeneration and glory of 
mankind would be strong; and, with some reason 
and propriety might we adopt, in advance, the hope- 
ful presentiment, ‘‘ Great is truth, and it shall pre- 
vail!’ ’ 

‘* Here, at about ten of the clock, the mysterious 
spectre made a pause in his oration. When he be- 
gan it, I looked upon him from mere curiosity. Cu- 
riosity soon changed to wonder; and from that time 
on, my mind had been vibrating between admiration 
and amazement. But I ought to remark, gentle- 
men,’’ continued the Professor, as he was narrating 
the story, “that I have given you the most meagre 
outline of the eloquence displayed on that occasion. 
It would be impossible to reduce to the space of a 
few minutes, as I am attempting to do, the volumes 
of history, philosophy, science, literature, and, I 
may say, revelation, which fell from the lips of my 
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strange visitor. He seemed to be a perfect reservoir 
of knowledge, and it poured from his mouth as if it 
had been water. 


very much like the gentle flute-stop in an organ; 


His voice was low and musical, 


but occasionally, when some bold conception re- 
quired more power of utterance, it would swell out 
to a fulldiapason. For three whole hours I had been 
sitting, without motion, completely enraptured with 
his eloquence, at least when my flesh did not crawl 
under the apprehension that I might be actually con- 
versing with a spirit. ‘If he is a man,’ said I to 
myself, more than twenty times, ‘he is the most 
learned and wonderful man living.’ ”’ 

*“Who could have thought otherwise?’’ said the 
second sleeper, as the first paused a moment to get 
himself into an easier position. 

“Had you never heard of him before?’ said the 
friend next to me, who had scarcely closed his mouth 
from the beginning. 

** Never,’’ said the Professor; ‘‘he came as sud- 
denly upon me, as if he had dropped from a passing 
comet.” 

‘Was his language entirely American, or did his 
speech betray him a foreigner of great parts and ed- 
ucation?’? This question was put by the only fat, 
sleek-haired Anthony in our company. 

‘All I can now say of his language is, that it 
seemed to be the refined essence of all language. 
So far as I could tell, with such astonishing fluency 
did he speak, he might have been the author of half 
the dialects on earth. 
When he made his first pause, I thought 


I never was so perfectly en- 
chanted. 
my elbows had grown fast to the table. 

‘But, gentlemen,’ added the Professor, ‘‘ the even- 
ing is growing late, and I think we would do well to 
adjourn the remainder of this narrative.”’ 

«The treaty, the treaty!’’ ejaculated four voices at 
astroke. ‘ You were to reserve nothing; and if you 
keep back a syllable, you will have an alliance of 
four powers to battle with.”’ 

** Besides,’’ said Sir Anthony, ‘I have been stri- 
ving in every way to divine what possible connec- 
tion all this can have with the falling of that oak, or 
poplar.” 

‘*You are a better critic, Sir Anthony,” replied 
the linguist, ‘than your classical namesake, but not 
so prudent. You will gain nothing by pressing this 
particular criticism. Bubbles will not bear touch- 
ing.”’ 

“Let them break, then,”’ said the fat gentleman. 
‘It is a great part of my business to break bubbles 
and boiled pucdings.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps you can break this one without my 
assistance. Who do you think was this person- 
age?’ 

**There can be no great risk in supposing, in a 
general way, that he might be some European refu- 
gee, some lord or scholar, who, finding no peace 
at home, had sought an asylum in the Hesperia of 
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modern times. I should think him a man of great 
genius,”’ added Sir Anthony. 

All nodded assent to the sagacious observation of 
their corpulent brother. 

“Well, gentlemen,’’ remarked the man of words 
and sentences, and sometimes of a little fun also, 
*T am sorry to do any thing to make you proud of 
your penetration. But I have promised to reserve 
nothing. I have been telling you the story of a 
ranting maniac, who, several years ago, traversed 
the western wilderness, dealing oui his delusions 
through every part of the country.”’ 

“Was not that bell for supper?’ said the critic, in- 
quiringly. 

‘Very likely,’’ rejoined the Professor, “but you 
recollect the treaty. Besides, gentlemen, you must 
not feel too proud of your sagacity, not enough to 
The fact 
is, you have not been half so much deceived as I 
And a word or two more will finish my little 


render you in the slightest degree uneasy. 


was. 
story. 

** This Seuti, this philosopher, this magical know- 
all, was nothing but a little dried up country doctor, 
who, in the want of practice, had taken to reading 
works of every possible description. His mind, hav- 
ing been once deranged by the delirium of a west- 
ern fever, had never recovered its natural balance. 
His memory, as is that of most insane persons, was 
really astonishing. His eyes projected, almost to dis- 
figuration, from their sockets, evincing the most won- 
derful powers of language; and in this respect he 
was the most remarkable man, I have always thought, 
He could skim the surface of 
as much learning in a three hours’ talk, as would 


either dead or living. 


His mania 
consisted in a firm persuasion, which had grown up 
gradually from a very small beginning, that he was 
to be a great restorer of the past, and a revealer of 
the future. 


have amazed a senate, or a sanhedrim. 


He steadily maintained, that he was a 
Jew by descent, his family having been originally 
among the tribes settled in western Scythia; and to 
this circumstance, he said, he was indebted for his 
cognomen. More than that, he was of the house 
royal; and he made a great parade of historical 
knowledge, in tracing back his lineage to the an- 
cient kings of Judea. 

‘For this latter fact he quoted the authority of 
his father, who, in the absence of his eldest son, had 
communicated the darling secret to a sister. The 
proof of it was a flesh-mark of a great lion on his 
body; and it was by this same figure of a lion that 
the genealogy was followed back to the days of the 
captivity, and even farther. 

‘** But his own experience, he said, furnished a still 
stronger testimony. ‘This consisted of numerous 
dreams and visions. At one time he was walking 
across a large forest. 
passed; and then fell prostrate to the earth, in all 
the wildness of sad and sudden ruin. At the farther 


The trees bowed to him as he 
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side of the forest stood a temple, gorgeous, and some- 
thing after the pattern of King Solomon’s. On 
reaching it, the gates and doors flew open without 
assistance. Wherever he roamed through the long 
galleries and chambers, secret doors, apparently never 
before opened, would fly back against the wall, as if 
pressed by some sudden impulse. In one large room, 
fitted up like a library, were seven immense folio 
books lying upon along table. Each book was sealed 
with seven powerful seals. As he approached, the 
seals snapped, the books opened, and seven voices 
from the seven books spake to him of things which 
he was not now allowed to utter. As he was about 
to retire, the books closed again; and a strong voice, 
from a cherub carved or embossed on the wall, com- 
manded him to take the books home with him, and 
power should be given him to open their seven seals. 
On attempting to raise the first book, he found his 
strength insufficient; and then the cherub came 
down from the wall, and handed him the seven 
books, whereupon they became as light in his hand 
as so many feathers. 

“On returning through the place of the forest, 
he was commanded by a voice, as from the first seal 
of the first book, to plant a small twig in the cen- 
tre of the field. The twig instantly became a tree, 
and grew up to such extraordinary dimensions, 
that it seemed to cover with its branches the whole 
world. 

«You will see, then, Sir Anthony, the connection 
between my story and the falling of that mighty 
tree, which just resounded over hill and valley. But 
to repeat all his visions, his dreams, his ecstasies, his 
inspirations, his flights and ascensions, his airy trav- 
els through the trackless paths of imagination and 
fancy, would rouse the old mystics from their grave- 
yard slumbers, and eclipse the Arabian prophet him- 
self of his glory. I have read the works of Pinel, 
and Worcester, and Bichot, and Dr. Uphaia, on ma- 
nia; but not one of these great writers has given 
account of a more extraordinary case of monoma- 
nia, than that of the eloquent little shadow of the 
chimney corner. 

‘*But I had almost forgotten to tell you the sin- 
gular termination of my acquaintance with this gen- 
tleman. One evening, a little before twelve, and 
just as he was winding himself up for another two 
hours’ run, he again alluded, perhaps for the tuirti- 
eth time, to the miraculous evidences of his mission. 
Having studied him pretty thoroughly, and learned 
all I expected to of his malady, with much sincerity 
I totd him, that, on one condition, I was ready to 
become his disciple, and we would turn the world 
All 


I desired was, that he would engage to bring mea 


after us, and rout the Mormons from Nauvoo. 


few of those big books, which the cherub gave him in 
the temple; and, as an immediate demonstration of 
his calling, I would be glad to see the mark of the big 
lion on his body. The first would be pzirticularly 


$ 
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gratifying to my antiquarian notions, and the second 
would keep my faith warm till his return. 

*<Tt is getting late,’ said the spectre, as he glided 
toward the doorway; and from the moment he bade 
me a good evening—though the evening was entirely 
gone—I never saw him more. But no character is 
better known in the west; and the smile of recollec- 
tion would play upon many a countenance, could his 
picture be hung up in all the public places through 
our extensive valley.”’ 

Such was the story of the worthy Professor. We 
all presented him our thanks for the instruction 
and entertainment it had afforded us. He assured 
us all that it contained not a particle of fiction. 
We saw in it, therefore, the condition to which one 
erroneous conception may reduce its possessor. One 
of the company passionately affirmed, that it was 
more or less the condition of all narrow men; and 
that he would spurn to be the devotee of any one idea, 
if it were as big as Mount Taurus. The mind evi- 
dently needs the exercise of various action; and the 
most wide and liberal expansion of our mental fac- 
ulties, is the surest safeguard to its sanity. 

But a very different moral was drawn by Sir An- 
thony, who, as we were returning to the cottage, 
and as if to make amends for his late discomfiture, 
very sagely remarked, that, in the flippant, gaudy, 
superficial learning of modern times, he had himself 
seen more than one KNOWING DOCTOR. 





LABOR CONQUERS ALL THINGS. 

Sir WitiiAm Jones, by patient stndy, became the 
greatest linguist of his times. He could read twen- 
ty-eight languages; and some of them were among 
the most difficult in the world. Unlike the “learned 
blacksmith’? of our day, he could not only read 
these languages, but, in several of them, his profi- 
ciency was unrivaled by the most learned of those 
The 
following is the list of languages with which he was 
familiar, left us in his own hand: English, Latin, 


who spoke them as their vernacular tongues. 


French, Italian, Greek, Arabic, Persian, Sanscrit, 
Spanish, Portuguese, German, Runic, Hebrew, Ben- 
gali, Hindi, Turkish, Tibetian, Pali, Deri, Pahliar, 
Russian, Syriac, Ethiopic, Coptic, Welsh, Swedish, 
Dutch, and Chinese. It should be remembered, too, 
that, during the greater part of his life, he was prin- 
cipal justice of one of the largest provinces of the 
British empire, to whom more than fifty millions of 
beings were daily looking for a faitaful administra- 
tion of:the laws. How truly was it said, that labor 
conquers all things! 
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Ir is a fine saying of Lord Coke, that every man 
who is successful in his profession is under an obliga- 
tion to benefit society. If this precept were faith- 
fully observed, what a world we should soon have! 
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THE EARTH—AS A PLANET. 
BY PROFESSOR WATERMAN. 

Mr. Eprror,—The heat of the summer months, 
and absence for a time from the scene of my regu- 
lar duties, must be my apology to the fair readers 
of the Repository, for the irregularity of appearance 
of the late numbers of this series. ‘These obstacles 
no longer existing, I trust to be more punctual here- 
Before, however, entering upon the main sub- 
ject of the present number, permit me to correct an 


after. 
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error in the number for July—an error the result of ; 


frequent interruptions while writing. It is found 
near the top of the second column, page 214, in the 
illustration drawn from a person riding. The sen- 
tence reads thus: ‘‘If a person riding along a road, 


should select any object close by, to which he should } 


make reference, all objects around it would appear 
in motion, those beyond moving in a direction oppo- 
site to his own,’’ &c. The matter of fact is, that 
the objects beyond would appear moving in the same 
direction, and not in a contrary one. The error, 
though one of fact, does not materially vitiate the 
illustration in the case applied. It is best, however, 
to correct it, even if it be late. We now proceed. 
The Earrn, and every thing connected with it, is 
peculiarly interesting to us; because it is our home. 
We may speculate and investigate as much as we 
please in regard to other worlds. But they are still 
intangible. We may be convinced that they are 
composed of matter—obedient to the same general 
laws which govern the same species of created ex- 
istence here. We may measure and weigh them. 
We may ascertain the altitude of their mountains, 
and the brilliancy of their noon-day—the length of 
their twilight, and the variety of their seasons; yet, 
after all, the mind feels not that confidence in all 
these results that it does in those which are reached 
more strictly by the senses. It is different when we 
speak of the Earth. With its rocks, its rivers, its 
oceans, its mountains, we are familiar by direct con- 
tact. If any fact is alledged in regard to their exist- 
ence, sight and touch stand ready in an instant to 
verify, or prove it false. And yet there is danger of 
our falling into very great errors in regard to the 
Earth itself: not so much, perhaps, when viewed 
alone, as when viewed in its relations to other worlds. 
Our earliest ideas concerning it relate to its stability. 
We see the sun arise and set. The glorious sister- 
hood of the midnight sky follow his example. In 
summer the sun marches boldly toward the zenith, 
and sends forth his rays with a giant’s strength. In 
winter he keeps near the horizon, as if his courage 
had forsaken him; and his sickly beams make but 
little impression upon the glittering palace of the 
Frost King. Such are our first and strongest im- 
pressions. 


And it takes long and weary hours of 
abstraction before we can unsettle these ideas of 
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; sense, and feel that we have been deceived; that that 


which we regarded as ever at rest, giving forth its 
orders to the innumerable yet obedient coursers of 
the sky, was in reality wheeling like them in space, 
and as a servant obeying the orders of that sun which 
we deemed a subordinate to itself! Such ideas, it is 
true, are taught us at the outset of our geographical 
studies. But all subsequent research seems to con- 
And even if we 
do receive them intellectually, sense and reason ever 


tradict these unwelcome truths. 


afterward maintain an unequal conflict in regard to 
their right to a habitation in the mind. To so great 
an extent is this true, that even when the assent 
of the understanding is reluctantly obtained, the 
thoughts seem still to centre upon previously re- 
ceived error. In what remains, I must ask my fair 
readers to endeavor, at least for the time being, to 
feel that the Earth is no longer what the senses have 
always taught them it was—stationary; but, unsus- 
tained by foundation or pillars, it is really floating in 
empty space, like a bubble in the air. 

The ancients held some very singular and curious 
ideas in relation to the Earth. They supposed that 
its surface was a vast plain, longer in one direction 
than it was in the other. Hence the early geogra- 
phers applied the term longitude, or length, to the 
east and west direction, and latitude, or width, to the 
north and south—the distance east and west being 
supposed greater than that north and south. The 
theory of Cosmas Indopleustes was based upon this 
general idea, which his own imagination embellished 
The following outline of it I extract 
from a recent writer on astronomy: ‘*‘ This theorist 


at pleasure. 


maintained that the Earth was an immense plain, 
surrounded by an impassable ocean. A_ conical 
mountain was supposed to be situated toward the 
north, and the sun and stars to perform their diurnal 
revolutions round it, the sun having an oblique mo- 
tion. By this wild conjecture he explained the un- 
equal length of day and night, and the variation of 
the seasons; and accounted for the metions of the 
heavenly bodies, by the assertion that they are car- 
ried round in their courses by celestial spirits.’’ 

The theory of Ptolemy was perhaps more philo- 
sophical, but much more intricate and difficult of 
comprehension, and as far removed fromtruth. This 
theory, which, from the name of its principal ex- 
pounder, was called the Ptolemaic theory, is at once 
so singular and so unwieldy, and withal such a per- 
fect curiosity, that I shall be pardoned for introdu- 
cing the following somewhat lengthy account of it 
from the pen of the philosopher and astronomer, Dr. 
Dick. Says he: “Most of the ancient astronomers 
supposed that the Earth was a quiescent body in the 
centre of the universe, and that the planets revolved 
around it in so many different heavens, which were 
nearly concentric, and raised one above another in a 
certain order. The first or lowest sphere was the 
moon, then Mercury, and next in order, Venus, the 
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sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and then the sphere of | 


the fixed stars. They found it no easy matter to 
reconcile the daily motion, which carries the stars 
from east to west, with another peculiar and slow 
motion, which carries them round the poles of the 
ecliptic, and from west to east, in the period of 25,- 
000 years; and, at the same time, with a third mo- 
tion, which czrries them along from east to west in 
a year, around the poles of the ecliptic. They were 
no less at a loss how to reconcile the annual and 
daily motions of the sun, which are directly con- 
trary to each other. An additional difficulty was 
found in the particular course pursued by each indi- 
vidual planet. It required no little ingenuity to in- 
vent celestial machinery to account for all the va- 
riety of motions which appeared among the heavenly 
orbs. After the first mobiles, or powers of motion, 
they placed some very large heavens of solid crystal, 
which, by rolling one over another, and by a mutual 
and violent clashing, communicated to each other 
the universal motion received from the primum mo- 
bile, or first mover; while, by a contrary motion, 
they resisted this general impression, and, by de- 
grees, carried away, each after its own manner, the 
planet for the service of which it was designed. 
These heavens were conceived to be solid; other- 
wise, the upper ones could have had no influence on 
the lower to make them perform their daily motion; 
and they behooved to be of the finest crystal, be- 
cause the light of the stars could not otherwise pen- 
etrate the thickness of these arches applied one over 
another, nor reach our eyes. Above the sphere of 
the fixed stars were placed the first and second crys- 
taline heavens, and above these the primum mobile, 
which carried round all the subordinate spheres. 
They imagined that the primum mobile was circum- 
scribed by the empyreal heaven, of a cubic form, 
which they supposed to be the blessed abode of de- 
parted souls. Some astronomers were contented 
with seven or eight different spheres; while others 
imagined no less than seventy of them wrapped up 
one within another, and all in separate motions. 
They no sooner discovered some new motion or ef- 
fect, formerly unknown, than they immediately set 
to work and patched up a new sphere, giving it such 
motions and directions as were deemed requisite. 
Cycles, epicycles, deferents, centric and eccentric 
circles, solid spheres, and other celestial machinery, 
were all employed to solve the intricate motions of 
the heavens, which seemed to baffle all the efforts of 
human ingenuity. * * It would be no easy task 
to describe how their epicycles could be made to 
move through the thick crusts of crystal of which 
their spheres were made. They, however, found 
some means or other to extricate themselves from 
every difficulty, as they always had recourse to geo- 
metrical lines, which never found any obstacle to 
their passage on paper. To make all the pieces of 
their machinery move with as much smoothness and 
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as little inconsistency as possible, they were forced 
to delincute certain furrows, or to notch on the arches 
certain grooves, in which they jointed and made the 
tenons and mortises of their epicycles to slide.’’* 

Such was the complicated and absurd system which, 
with little variation, held the world spell-bound till 
the days of Copernicus. He first broached the idea 
that the Earth was itself a sphere, and the sun the 
fixed centre around which it revolved. The apparent 
revolution of the stars led him to the former conclu- 
sion—a conclusion which the varying elevation of 
the poles in different latitudes, and the circumnavi- 
gation of the Earth fully confirm. The facts stated 
in a former number, in relation to the sun and plan- 
ets, confirmed his mind in the latter conclusion. 

Considered as a planet, the Earth revolves around 
the sun in an elliptic orbit, at a mean distance from 
the sun of 95,000,000 miles. The eccentricity 
amounts to 1,618,000 miles; consequently, the 
Earth is twice that distance, or 3,236,000 miles 
nearer the sun in one part of its orbit than at its op- 
posite point. One singular fact meets us here. This 
eccentricity is continually diminishing, or, in other 
words, the Earth’s orbit is becoming more and more 
nearly circular! Why is this? and what will be the 
ultimate result? These are extremely interesting 
questions. But the pages of the Repository are un- 
suited to investigations, such as would be necessary 
to their solution. Results are all we can offer. It 
has been ascertained, then, that the eccentricity will 
go on diminishing until it is reduced to nothing, when 
the orbit will become perfectly circular. A reverse 
movement will then commence, and progress until 
the eccentricity reaches its maximum point, whence 
Thus a slow but con- 

And the sun is either 
approaching or receding from the centre of the orbit 
continually. Vast periods of time are required to 
complete a single oscillation. For this great discov- 
ery the world is indebted to the immortal La Place— 
a man whose giant mind seemed perfectly familiar 
with the mechanism of the heavens. By the aid of 
analysis he discovered that such must be the fact, if 
the theory of gravitation proposed by Newton were 
true. 

The Earth’s mean rate in its orbit is about 68,000 
miles per hour. Its velocity, however, varies in dif- 
ferent parts of the orbit. In January it amounts to 
69,600 miles per hour; while in July it is only 66,- 
400. The reason of this is to be found in the fact, 
that at the former time, the Earth is at its perihelion, 
or nearest approach to the sun; and, consequently, 
the sun’s attractive influence being greater, causes 
an acceleration of motion. A very simple experi- 
ment will illustrate the operation of this cause. If 
you attach a button to the end of a piece of thread, 
and then swing it in the air, permitting the thread 


it will again return to zero. 
stant oscillation is going on. 





* Scenery of the Heavens, pages 45, 46. 
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to wind around the fore-finger, the circular veloc- 
ity of the button will rapidly increase as the cord 


shortens, and this without any additional motion of 3 


the finger. In July the Earth, being in its aphelion, 
or greatest remove from the sun, feels less of the 
sun’s influence; and that influence being exerted to 
counteract the impetus acquired while approaching 
him, causes a general retardation of the Earth’s 
velocity. 

The Earth’s orbit, which, in linear extent, is about 
596,000,000 miles, is divided into twelve parts, called 
signs, or in the poetic language of the ancients, 
‘shouses of the sun.’’ It was more generally called 
by them the zodiac—a name which it still, to some 
extent, retains. Their method of ascertaining the 


points of division is interesting. They employed 


two large vessels, one situated above the other, and 
furnished with a conducting pipe connecting it with ‘ 


the lower. The upper vessel was filled with water. 


Immediately upon the appearance of a certain star 


above the horizon, the conducting pipe was opened, 


and the water permitted to escape from the upper to | 


the lower vessel. This was continued until the same 


star again appeared above the horizon, when the pipe > 


was closed. ‘The water of the under vessel was then 
accurately measured, and poured back into the upper 
one, and two smaller vessels prepared, each capable 
When the 


star again appeared, the conducting pipe was opened, 


of containing one-twelfth of the whole. 


and the water permitted to escape into the smaller 
When filled, the other was substituted, and 
This 


one. 
the star then in the horizon accurately noticed. 


process was continued till six of the signs were ‘ 


marked out and named. 
were obliged to wait until a different season of the 


For the remaining six they 


year brought the opposite part of the nocturnal 
heavens into view. 

The size and form of the Earth has been ascer- 
tained by actual measurement. Its form is nearly 
globular, being somewhat flattened at the poles. 
The curious reader may ask how this has been ascer- 
There are two principal methods which will 


The Earth revolves on its axis 


tained. 
be here explained. 
once in twenty-four hours. Its circumference being 
about 25,000 miles, the equatorial parts must move 
at the rate of little more than a thousand miles per 
hour. By this rapid motion a force is generated, 
called the centrifugal, or centre-flying force, which, 
to a certain extent, opposes the force of gravity, or 
that power which causes all bodies to tend to the 
centre of the Earth. 


fectly fluid state, the influence of this centrifugal 


If the Earth were in a per- 


power would be to cause a protuberant band or ring 
of matter in the equatorial regions, which must be 
supplied from the polar. This would cause a flat- 
tening of those parts, and consequently bring them 
by so much nearer to the centre of the Earth. Now, 
although the Earth is not fluid, yet the same force 


operating upon a solid, would produce a similar 
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Herschel, Newton, 
Huygens, and other eminent philosophers, not only 
discovered that such must be the fact, but even went 


effect, varying only in degree. 


so far as to calculate the amount of protuberance at 
Their cal- 
culations were based upon the known laws of mat- 
It 


was evident, that if the difference which they alledged 


the equator and oblateness at the poles. 
ter, acted upon by such forces as above-named. 


existed between the equatorial and polar diameters 
really did exist, that it must affect the length of a 
degree on the Earth’s surface at different parts. To 
ascertain the facts in the case, different nations have, 


’ at different times, caused accurate measurement to 


be made of the length of a degree within their con- 
fines. And, although it may savor rather too much 
of the school-room, or the astronomer’s study, for 
parlor reading, I must beg leave to introduce the 
following table of results of these various measure- 
ments, as compiled by Professor Airy, of the Royal 
Observatory, London. The countries, latitudes, and 


length of a degree in feet, are here given: 


Sweden, : 66° 20’ 10” 365,782 
Russia, . 58° 17’ 37" 365,368 
> England, ; 52° 35! 45” 364,971 
France, , F “ > ss 2 364,535 
Rome, ? : i 42° 59’ 364,262 
; United States, ; ‘ wr 363,786 
India, . . , ‘ 16° 8 29" 363,044 
India, 12° 32/ 21" 363,013 
Peru, . 1° 3’ 362,808 


Here, it will be seen, as we recede from the equa- 


tor, the length of a degree sensibly decreases. This 


> could not be the case unless the Earth was flattened, 


to some extent, toward the polar regions. By cal- 


> culations based upon the above, the equatorial diam- 


eter was found to be 7,925,648 miles, while the polar 
was only 7,899,170, making a difference between 
the two of 26,478 miles. 
thus minutely, because they are beyond the reach of 


I have stated these things 


many, not being found in our ordinary text-books 
on astronomy, save in the form of results. It may 
here be proper to state, that the results above ob- 
tained ‘coincide very nearly with what Herschel and 
others previously determined by simple calculation 
based upon the known laws of revolving bodies. 
Another and most beautiful method of confirming 
their calculations, was called forth by the following 
incident: A Frenchman by the name of Richer, 
traveling in the vicinity of the equator, found his 
clock no longer kept accurate time, but was contin- 
ually losing. In order to remedy this, while on the 
island of Cayenne, he was obliged to shorten his 
pendulum. Some years afterward two French gen- 
tlemen, Messrs. Deshays and Varin, were sent out 
by their government to make astronomical observa- 
tions near the equator. Among other important re- 
sults of their appointment, was the discovery that 
the pendulum at Cayenne made 148 vibrations less 
in a day than it did at Paris, and that, as a conse- 
quence, their clock lost two minutes and twenty- 
eight seconds in the twenty-four hours. They were 
obliged to shorten their penduium about one-fourth 
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of an inch to remedy this difficulty. 
planation may here be necessary. 


A word of ex- 
The oscillations 
of the pendulum are performed under the influence 
of gravitation. With a given length of pendulum, 
the nearer the centre of the Earth the more rapid the 
oscillations, and vice versa. But at any given place, 
the time of a vibration depends upon the length of 
the pendulum. If, for instance, there be three pen- 
dulums whose length are as one, four, and nine re- 
spectively, the oscillations of the second will require 
twice the time of the first, and the third three times. 
When, therefore, these gentlemen found it necessary 
to shorten their pendulum, the irresistible conclu- 
sion was, that they were further removed from the 
centre of gravity at Cayenne than at Paris, or, in 
other words, that the Earth was thicker in one part 
than in another. A new series of experiments were 
instituted in order to ascertain the amount of varia- 
tion. In the “ Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical 
*? are found the results of observations in 
seventy-nine different latitudes. These most stri- 
kingly coincide, in the general truth elicited, with 
the results of the measurement of degrees given 
above, and most conclusively prove that the Earth 
is an oblate spheroid, protuberant at the equator, 
and flattened at the poles. There is one other very 
singular fact connected with this part of the subject 
which I cannot omit, as it shows how often truth is 
discovered, as it were, by accident. By the table of 
measurements given above, the polar diameter of 
the Earth is to the equatorial nearly as 299 to 300. 
The fact to which I allude is thus stated by Gum- 
mere: “A homogeneous fluid of the same mean 
density with the Earth, and revolving on its axis in 
the same time that the Earth does, would be in equi- 
librium, if it had the figure of an oblate spheroid, of 
which the axis was to the equatorial diameter as 229 
to 230. If the fluid mass, supposed to revolve on 
its axis, be not homogeneous, but be composed of 
strata that increase in density toward the centre, the 
solid of equilibrium will still be an elliptic spheroid, 
but of less oblateness than if it were homogeneous. 
Hence, as the ellipticity of the Earth is less than 
1-230, being about 1-300, it is evident, that if the 
Earth is a spheroid of equilibrium, it is denser 
toward the interior.”’ 


Society, 


Here was a new field for observation and experi- 
ment. The conclusion reached from investigation in- 
stituted is, that the mean density of mountains on the 
surface, is, to the mean density of the Earth, as 5 is to 
9. Here, then, we are, as if by accident, introduced 
to the fact that the density of the Earth increases 
toward the centre—a fact which a variety of subse- 
quent experiments and observations fully corroborate. 

It was my intention to have alluded to some of 
the astronomical phenomena connected with the sea- 
sons. But the length already of this article forbids 
a further encroachment upon the reader’s patience. 
I will, therefore, conclude by simply remarking how 
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much of the wisdom of the Infinite Mind do all 
these nice adjustings of antagonistic powers display. 
Well may the proud, ambitious spirit of man be 
humbled into the very dust, as he beholds these won- 
drous exhibitions of wisdom and power. If the dis- 
covery of them afford so much real enjoyment in 
this life, what must be the intellectual happiness of 
that mind which is permitted to spend an eternity ‘u 
discoveries of the greatness, wisdom, and goodness 
of the almighty Architect, as displayed in every de- 
partment of the physical universe! Nothing short 
of ETERNITY will suffice to reveal the whole. Who, 
then, would not be a Christian! 


~ 


MIND AND SCIENCE. 


BY PROFESSOR E. W. MERRILL. 

From the days the blind old man of Chios’ rocky 
isle tuned the lyre of war, and embodied in his im- 
mortal verse the history, philosophy, and literature 
of his time, the march of the human mind, in science 
and knowledge, has been onward. It has developed 
new and untried resources for the display of its en- 
ergies and capabilities. True, there was a period 
when its splendor seemed to grow dim, and its wa- 
ning glory to have well nigh departed. ‘Though the 
murky clouds of a thousand years settled down upon 
the intellectual grandeur of the human mind, there 
was power enough left to clear its horizon, and suc- 
ceed the darkness that had enveloped it with a greater 
degree of light and glory. Since that period, its pro- 
gress, though unsteady—occasionally flashing forth 
like the blaze of a comet—has been rapidly advan- 
cing. The heavens and the earth have contributed 
to its wealth; the sea has not kept back its stores to 
increase the funds and enrich the treasures of the 
human mind. 

And such is its nature that it has no resting-place. 
Its powers are ever expanding, developing new beau- 
ties and excellences, and increasing in splendor, like 
the rising sun, whose dawning rays but faintly illume 
the outlines of the globe, advancing in its course till 
it pours its meridian beams, not only upon every hill 
top, but into every valley; or, it is like that same 
mighty luminary in its downward course, receding 
from its noonday glory, till its golden effulgence is 
gradually swallowed up in the shades of night. The 
development of intellect is a matter of individual as 
well as national interest. The laws and the means 
by which the powers of the human mind are re- 
vealed and brought to bear in their influence upon 
society, is a subject of interest to every lover of 
science and literature. 

As he is the only being endowed with both soul 
and a material body, man may be considered the 
central point where unite the world of mind and the 
world of matter; and hence it is that his education 
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is two-fold—that of an intellectual and that of a 
physical being, united in the same mysterious organ- 
ization. But inasmuch as the mind lives when the 
body ceases to exist, ay, infinite in its duration, it 
follows, as a matter of course, that the development 
of its powers, or, in a word, its education is of vastly 
more importance than that of the body. We might 
stop to inquire, what is the human mind? but we 
are baffled in the investigation. It fails to explain 
itself; philosophy is unable to fathom its mysteries, 
and we can give only the vague and unsatisfactory 
answer, that it is a thinking, reasoning, immaterial, 
and immortal principle. ‘Though comparatively im- 
potent and ignorant as we are for the investigaticn 
of mind, we know enough of its nature and dura- 
tion to convince us that its cultivation and improve- 
ment—the disclosing its innate energies—are para- 
mount to every other pursuit that can engage the 
attention of man: doubly so, if its discipline, com- 
menced here, is to progress through the ceaseless 
ages of eternity. 

As words are the signs of ideas, we may consider 
them the elements or instruments in the hands of 
the man of letters by which, in their immensely va- 
ried forms, he presents us the grand conceptions of 
an investigating mind. ‘These words, as they stand 
arrayed in the dictionary of the most profound ge- 
nius, are as dull and lifeless as the cold marble in 
the room of the sculptor; but as he takes them from 
his lexicon, and transfers them to his paper, arranged 
into sentences, what importance does he attach to 
their meaning! ‘They then speak an intelligible lan- 
guage, breathing an inspiration into the soul of oth- 
ers. They indeed represent ‘ thoughts that breathe,” 
and become ‘‘ words that burn.’’ At one time they 
reveal the sublime laws of nature, the profound mys- 
teries of philosophy, unravel the intricacies of sci- 
In skill- 


ful hands they take us to the centre of the earth, 


ence, or portray the poet’s fuirest imagery. 


and explain the laws of attraction, and then away 
to the interior of the sun, and mark out our course 
around that mighty luminary. Again, they cause 
the smoldering ruins of antiquity to rise up in 
mournful grandeur before us. Now the elements 
are at war, the ocean heaves and swells, its moun- 
tain waves dash in terrific majesty upon its rock- 
bound coast. Again, they paint the beautiful hues 
of the lily, the fine tints of the rainbow, and the 
gilding of the landscape by the golden rays of the 
setting sun. They speak in every tone, “from the 
thunderings of the warlike muse to the melting ac- 
cents of the lyre.’’ 

When we speak of the human mind in regard to 
its development and progress, it should not be ab- 
stractly considered, but as the grand rallying point 
of science, without which it would be as impotent 
as an Alexander or Cesar to make conquests without 


armies. Science, then, with the mind for its com- 


mander, has rendered the very elements subservient 








SCIENCE. 


to the use of man. It has penetrated into every se- 
cret nook of the great laboratory of Nature, culling 
reign- 





her treasures, and disposing them at its will 
ing triumphantly as Nature’s lawful sovereign mis- 
tress. It has disposed every vegetable in regular 
order, from the spire of grass that we tread beneath 
our feet to the gigantic banian of India. The min- 
eral kingdom, too, it has arranged in beautiful regu- 
larity, from the gem that sparkles in the socket of 
the lady’s ring to those rock-ribbed piles whose 
cloud-capped summits are lost to the naked eye. 
The whole animal creation, from the animalcule 
that constitutes one of the thousand inhabitants of 
a drop of water to the huge mammoth that once 
roamed over the desert, has bowed to the mild scep- 
tre of Science, and acknowledged her conqueror. 
Superstition and ignorance, magnified by mystery, 
like the sun in the fogs of the morning, once viewed 
ihe voleano either as a vast expiatory altar sending 
up its spiral incense to imperial Jove, or an im- 
mensely blazing furnace, at which the outcast, limp- 
ing Vulcan was doomed to manufacture those thun- 


) 


derbolts by which mankind were taught their ac- 


countability to a red-hot agency. Modern science 
has explained those sublime phenomena of nature, 
and shown that they are the safety-valves of this 
mundane sphere, through which are discharged those 
internal vapors that might otherwise find vent in 
Indeed, science 
ranges through all nature, and having traced through 


regions more fearfully exposed. 


nature up to nature’s God, there stands its votary 
by the eternal throne, and sends out his enraptured 


gaze over a conquered universe. He glows as he 


- contemplates; and while his soul grows big with 


emotion, from his trembling lips bursts forth the 
hallowed exclamation, “‘Thou, O God, hast cre- 
ated all; thy wisdom planned, and thy goodness 
perfected!’’ 

Romulus Silvius, of classic story, was wise enough 
to order his soldiers to strike their spears upon their 
shields, to produce an imitation of the thunder of 
Olympius; but of the phenomena of the real thun- 
der and lightning of the heavens he knew as little 
What floods of 
light and glory has modern science thrown upon 
that grand artillery of the skies! Why does the 
rude savage spend his life in wandering over the 
He siands on 


as a Choctaw of a printing press. 


desert with his bow and tomahawk? 
the mountain’s brow and glances his eagle eye over 
his wide-spread hunting grounds—views the beauty 
and loveliness of nature beneath and around him— 
listens to the babbling rivulet, or the cataract’s roar: 
the sweet notes of the feathered choir fall upon his 
ear, while the gentle zephyr regales him with the 
perfumes of the forest; but, alas! poor unlettered 
man, there he stands with stoical indifference—no 
emotions of the sublime fire his soul and elevate his 
thoughts—he admires not, and is not led to adore. 
Why such insensibility to the beauty, grandeur, and 














RANDOM THOUGHTS. 
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goodness of omnipotent Wisdom? Pope has an- 
swered in a single line: 
‘* His soul proud science never taught to stray.” 

Though science is unfolding its sublime realities, 
pouring its radiant glory upon the human mind, and 
opening its rainbow beauties to our mental vision, it 
should not supersede moral and religious truth. 
Knowledge should be the shrine of morality and re- 
ligion, hallowed and sanctified by their divine influ- 
ence. They prepare the mind for the reception of 
natural truth. Let, then, the heart be cultivated, 
and the mind increase in goodness, as it gains in 
knowledge and influence. 

Lest I weary the reader, some reflections upon lit- 
erature and mental cultivation shall be reserved for 
another number. 3 
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RANDOM THOUGHTS.: 

To me this world has been a world of sorrow and 
much disappointment. From my earliest recollec- 
tions I have felt the keen pangs of disappointed 
hopes; and none but those who have endured almost 
continual sorrow, with only here and there a glori- 
ous respite, can tell the blighting power it has upon 
the young and ardent soul. Scarcely a score of 
summers and winters, with their usual breathings, 
have passed over me, yet I feel old and sad, and it is 
only when the power of religion sweeps over my 
heart, and leaves its immortal impress there, that my 
sadness entirely departs, and holy joys spring up 
within me. O, dark as our world is, and terrible as 
its trials may be, there is, in the religion of Jesus, 
‘‘a balm for every wound, and a cordial for every 
fear.’’ 

Never shall I forget the hour in which my Savior 
calmed the troubled waves of my soul’s Galilee. 
For many a long, weary month had the Spirit of 
God striven with a rebellious heart—a heart that 
sought not the mild control cf a Savior’s love—ere 
it yielded. So wicked had I become, that a fearful 
dread of the soul-ruining wrath of almighty God, 
and the impression that the Spirit was making its 
last struggles with my heart, were almost the sole 
cause that brought me to the altar of prayer. The 
memory of the week during which, night after night, 
I was at the “ mourners’ bench,” still rests upon my 
Verily, the “ pains 
No rest visited 


mind with a horrible distinctness. 
of hell’? had gotten hold upon me. 
me by day, and at night terrible dreams tortured my 
poor heart. After the severest struggle, and untold 
agony, I gave up all as lost, and dark despair began 
to shroud my poor soul in its deepest gloom. I saw, 
as I supposed, my sun of hope set for ever; but just 
as I was lanching#upon the ocean of remorse, and 
had felt its first awful billow roll over me, hope’s ever 
burning star threw a pale, trembling light athwart 
the troubled deep, and I sank not. A minister of God 


(whose name my heart shall ever cherish) took me by 
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the hand, and led me from the place where I was sit- 
ting, to a group of my young companions, who had 
just been made free, and were rejoicing in their first 
love. Among them I knelt—their arms pressed my 
neck. A goodly number of the Church, who had 
tarried to rejoice with the newly-converted, (for the 
congregation had been dismissed,) gathered around 
me. One old, sanctified servant of God, who lived 
upon the very confines of heaven, knelt at my back. 
The minister kneeled upon the altar bench before 
me, placed his hands upon my head, saying, “ Let 
us all once more pray.’? Around me, then, were 
gathered God’s people, male and female. The min- 
ister began. My heart was callous; but as that man 
led with a prayer, which, it is said, its like, for pow- 
er, pathos, and mighty faith, never was heard in that 
I called aloud in that atmos- 
phere of faith, for pardon upon a lost wretch. That 


call was seconded by more than a score of faithful 


church, it softened. 


souls. I began to feel. I saw no one—heard no 
one but myself, save now and then my name by the 
minister. Hope whispered “now,” the Church said 
“now,” the Spirit said ‘*now,’’ Jesus said * now,’’ 
Faith cried “‘now;’’ and borne up by outward and 
inward faith, I made the mighty effort through grace. 
Unbelief gave way—heaven opened 
joy, glory, all burst into my soul. I sprung up—I 


leaped—I rejoiced aloud—I smiled as I never smiled 





light, peace, 


I was 
I felt no sorrow— 


before—I was happy. 
a new creature in Christ Jesus. 
no disappointment. 


Glory! glory! glory! 


O, how sweet is religion! how holy are its joys! 
how heavenly its contemplation! Those who seek 
It is the 
grand panacea of all moral evil, and blunts the edge 
of those physical ones that necessarily come upon 
us. It tells us that no burden shall prove too great 
for our strength, no trial too severe for our faith, 
and no hour so dark but that the clear sunlight of 
To me it 


its consolations are never disappointed. 


heaven shall beam upon our pathway. 
has proven an exhaustless fount, from which my 
thirsty soul has oftlimes felt streams of glory come. 
It has never disappointed me—it never will. All 
else may forsake us, friends may fail us, foes may 
unite against us, our health may decay and leave us 
upon the tomb’s crumbling verge; but, if faithful, 
the religion of Jesus shall grow sweeter; and the 
nearer we approach the stream of Jordan the might- 
ier shall be its power; and as the cold waters bathe 
our naked feet, it tells us visions of eternal glory 
shall flash upon our eyes, and the roaring of death’s 
dark surges shall be drowned by the loud bursts of 
heavenly music that shall float to our ravished ear; 
and as, with a glad shout, we gain the other shore, 
it speaks of a God-built temple, that stands upon 
the bank of the river of life, in which our happy 
spirit shall for ever dwell in the “presence of God.” 

It comes alike to the poor and the rich. It knows 
no earthly distinctions, but to the believing penitent 
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it brings the joys of heaven. To the en in bis § 
palace, and the beggar in his hovel, it opens the gates 
of paradise. To the inhabitants of the frozen north, 
and the son of the burning south, it comes with 
equal joy. In whatever portion of our stricken 
world a degenerate child of Adam pines in sin, there 
is found the Spirit of God ready to do its happy 
work. 

That one who enjoys this religion possesses a 
priceless blessing. This world has no equal joy; for 
pure religion affords comfort and consolation, even 
to the sorrowing and distressed in their deepest an- 
guish. 

“ Earth hath no sorrows it cannot cure;”’ 
and the language of every heart should be, 

“Give me Jesus, and you may have all this world;” 

for the true Christian, in prosperity or adversity, in 
sunshine or in storm, feels the Spirit of God sweetly 
playing around his heart, while, in the darkest hour, 
faith’s strong vision pierces the intervening clouds, 
and sings with rapturous joy, 

* Yonder’s my house and portion fair, 

My treasure and my heart are there, 
And my abiding home.” 


PRARARI AR AR ee eee 


CANDOR OF INFIDELITY. 

As a general rule, infidel writers display much 
unfairness and bitterness of spirit in their attacks 
on the Christian system. What they cousider its 
defects, are held up with the severest ridicule; and 
even the good they allow it possesses, is represented 
Noth- 
of the depravity 
of their hearts, than this inveterate hatred to that 


as being borrowed from Pagan philosophy. 
ing can be more strongly evincive 


which, in itself, is so pure, so elevating, and so di- 
vine. ‘*They love the darkness rather than the 
light, because their deeds are evil.’ Occasionally, 
superior spirit is seen soaring above the 


low regions of hate and moral gloom, and exhibiting 


however, a 
its glorious and attractive candor. Rosseau, the cel- 
ebrated French infidel, has uttered a eulogy on the 
excellency of the sacred Scriptures and the moral 
grandeur of the Savior, that has never been sur- 
passed, for truth of sentiment, force of expression, 
and beauty of style, by any other writer, Christian 
or moral. In introducing it to the reader, we would 
simply ask, what must be the intrinsic worth of the 
Christian system, when some of its very enemies 
are overpowered with admiration at its essential 
principles? 

“T will confess to you that the majesty of the 
Scriptures strikes me with admiration, as the purity 
Peruse 
the works of our philosophers, with all their pomp 


of the Gospel! has its influence on my heart. 


of diction: how mean, how contemptible are they, 
compared with the Scriptures! Is it possible that a 


book, at once so simple and sublime, should be merely 
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the — of moat die it naaeinben that the sacred per- 
sonage, whose history it contains, should be himself 
a mere man? 
of ar enthusiast or ambitious sectary? 


ness, what purity in his manners! 


Do we find that he assumed the tone 

What sweet- 
What an affect- 
ing gracefulness in his delivery! What sublimity 
in his maxims! What profound wisdom in his dis- 
courses! What presence of mind in his replies! 
Where 


is the man—where the philosopher, who could so live 


How great the command over his passions! 


and so die, without weakness and without ostenta- 
tion? When Plato described his imaginary good man, 
with all the shame of guilt, yet meriting the highest 
rewards of virtue, he described exactly the character 
of Jesus Christ: the résemblance was so striking 
that all the Christian fathers perceived it. 

‘* What prepossession, what blindness must it be, 
to compare the son of S 
Son of Mary! What an infinite disproportion is 
there between them! 


ophronicus [Socrates] to the 


Socrates dying without pain 
or ignominy, easily supported his character to the 
last: and if his death, however easy, had not crowned 
his life, it might have been doubted whether Socrates, 
with all his wisdom, was any thing more than a vain 


sophist. He invented, it is said, the theory of mor- 


als. Others, however, had before put them in prac- 
tice: he had only to say, therefore, what they had 
done, and to reduce their examples to precept. But 


where could Jesus learn among his competitors that 
pure and sublime morality, of which he only has 
The death of 
Socrates, peaceably philosophizing with his friends, 
appears the most agreeable that could be wished for; 
that of Jesus, expiring in the midst of agonizing pains, 
abused, insulted, and accused by a whole nation, is 
the most horrible that could be feared. Socrates, in 
receiving the cup of poison, blessed the weeping ex- 
ecutioner who administered it; but Jesus, in the 


given us both precept and example! 


midst of excrutiating tortures, prayed for his merci- 
less tormentors. Yes! if the life and death of Soc- 
rates were those of a sage, the life and death of Jesus 
were those of a God. Shall we suppose the evan- 
gelic history a mere fiction! Indeed, my friend, it 
bears not the marks of fiction; on the contrary, the 
history of Socrates, which nobody presumes to doubt, 
is not so well attested as that of Jesus Christ. Such 
a supposition, in fact, only shifts the difficulty, with- 
out obviating it; it is more inconceivable, that a num- 
ber of persons should agree to write such a history, 
than that one only should furnish the subject of it. 
The Jewish authors were incapable of the diction, 
and strangers to the morality contained in the Gos- 
pel, the marks of whose truth are so striking and 
inimitable, that the inventor would be a more aston- 


ishing man than the hero.” e 





LoveE.iNEss is always the most interesting when 
perfectly natural and unassumed. 
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THE CHRISTIAN’S RESTING-PLACE. 


TO THE 
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TO THE LOST PLEIAD. 
BY OTWAY CURRY, ESQ. 
Mi.uions of ages gone 
Found thee and left, in thy enthroned place, 
Amidst the assemblies of the starry race, 
Still shining on—and on. 


But thy far-flowing light, 
By time’s mysterious shadows overcast, 
Strangely and dimly faded, at the last, 
Into a nameless night. 


Along the expanse serene 

Of clustery arch or constellated zone, 

With orb’d sands of tremulous gold o’erstrown, 
No more canst thou be seen. 


Say, whither wanderest thou? 
Do unseen heavens thy distant path illume? 
Or, press the shades of everlasting gloom 
Darkly upon thee now? 


Around thee, far away, 
The hazy ranks of multitudinous spheres 
Perchance are gathering, to prolong the years 
Of thy unwilling stay. 


Sadly our thoughts rehearse 
The story of thy wild and wondrous flight, 
Through the deep deserts of the ancient night, 
And far-off universe. 





We call—we call thee back. 
Come, and the flash of many a deathless light 
Shall meet thee from afar, and lead thee right 
On thy returning track. 


Up from the hoary deep 
We call thee, to the bright sidereal fold; 
We long to greet thee in thy home of old, 
On the Pleiadian steep. 


ee eee 


BY MISS DE FOREST. 
Wuen far the light of day hath fled, 
And wearied nature bows her head— 
When Heaven looks down as though it blessed 
Our wayward world, and watched its rest, 
Then, Christian, seek thy resting-place: 
Away unto the throne of grace— 





Away to Calvary’s dear retreat, 

And lowly bend at Jesus’ feet. 

Yes, bend thee low, and utter there 
The humble, earnest, contrite prayer; 
And surely thou shalt hear him say, 
‘‘T am the Truth, the Life, the Way.”’ 
Is there a sickness in thy soul— 


LOST PLEIAD.—SONG OF THE FOUNTAIN. 
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There’s none but Christ can make thee whole: 
The cleansing virtue from his side 

Flows freely forth in purple tide. 

Should storms of grivf thy fears alarm, 

He bids thee lean upon his arm; 

While Faith before thy wond’ring eye 

Shall clear the tempest from the sky. 
Should heavy anguish bear thee down— 
When sinks thy soul ’neath Sinai’s frown— 
He’ll gently take thee to his breast, 

And bid thee sweetly there to rest. 

Then cling unto his bleeding cross, 

And count all other things but loss, 

If so his grace thou mayst but win 

To cleanse thee evermore from sin. 

Let senseless brutes and careless souls 

Yield up to Nature’s calm control; 

Yet sleep thou not on earthly ground, 

Till thy true resting-place be found. 





SONG OF THE FOUNTAIN. 


OR, THE VOICE OF TRUE RELIGION. 


BY AN EDITOR. 


The writer of the following lines was once walking with a 
friend through a portion of the great state of New York. We 
had been traversing, one day, a high and arid region, without 
finding water for many hours. My friend was ardently seek- 
ing religion, and I had been trying to show him the freeness 
of salvation as offered in the Gospel. While I was in the act 
of impressing this great truth upon his heart, happening to cast 
my eyes a little before me on the road, I saw a fountain with 
its upright column or penstock, from which a jet of transpa- 
rent water spouted up several feet above it, then curled as 
gracefully as a rainbow, and fell into a granite reservoir or 
basin. We both eagerly pressed forward to the fountain, I as 
eagerly telling him that religion was as free as that water. 
But imagine my delight when I read a sweet inscription on 
the penstock, written in a plain hand, and protected by a 
glass cover, as if the genius of the mountain rivulet, and that 
rivulet coming from the throne of God, had penned and post- 
ed it. Though many years have since passed, and the words 
have nearly faded from my mind, I have endeavored not only 
to recall them, but also to finish the beautiful conception by 
added verses. But the reader will wish to know how they 
affected my young friend. They impressed him most pro- 
foundly; and he was soon a converted and happy man. 


ComE, traveler, slake thy parching thirst, 
And drive away dull care; 

Thou needest not broach thy little purse, 
For I am free as air; 

My source is on the mountain side, 
My course is to the sea; 

Then drink till thou art satisfied, 
Yea, drink, for I am free. 


If thou dost spurn my cooling stream, 
And heedless spend the day, 

No other spring or fount shall rise 
O’er all thy desert way: 
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Then drink of me, wayfaring man, 
Nor let the draught be small; 

If thou refuse, in vain for help, 
On God or angels call. 


Ten thousand souls, at other times, 
Have quaffed my gushing store, 
Nor ever one, for meaner draughts, 
Has pined or thirsted more: 

Then bow thy head, O mortal man, 
And bend the knee to me, 

No purer streams thou’lt ever find, 
Or freer fountain see. 


CHORUS. 
My source is on the mountain side, 
My course is to the sea; 
Then drink till thou art satisfied, 
Yea, drink, for I am free. 


owners Ooo eer 


EMMA’S GRAVE. 


BY WILLIAM L. CALLENDER. 


“] have planted the daisy forget-me-not on the grave of 
your little Emma. I have also planted your tulip bulbs, two 
on each side of the grave.”—Letter of a kind relative from 
the writer’s former residence. 


Dear Emma’s grave! Our hearts retain 
A vivid image of that spot; 
It needeth not the daisy’s bloom, 


To say to us, ‘“‘ Forget me not.” 


Dear, sainted child! Our faithful thoughts 
Recall thy gentle, infant charms; 
Thy memory nestles in our hearts, 


As erst thou nestledst in our arms. 


As if some chiseled Grecian stone 
Had with the blood of life grown warm, 
So shone the faultless symmetry 


Of thy dear, fragile, tender form. 


Those tulip bulbs imbedded there— 
Fit emblems of the form below— 

Though moldering now, when spring returns, 
With more than regal grace shall glow. 


So Emma’s form—though crumbling now— 
And “dust to dust”’ fast moldering— 
Shall, when time’s chilly winter’s past, 


Bloom in a never-fading spring. 


Yet sad for us who stay to mourn, 

Aud Nature claims her tribute—tears. 
O, of what joys our fancy wove 

The tissue of her coming years! 


Alas! Death feasts on infant forms; 
The world scarce heeds the ravage wild: 

How little think the busy crowd, 

What hopes are buried with a child! 


He feels like angels, and, like them, adores. 
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We humbly yield, and bless the Power 
That did our first-born’s breath resume; 
But spare, O, spare our second-born, 
To cheer our pathway toward the tomb. 
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TO A BRIDE. 


BY MRS. L. C. LAWSON. 
I HaAvE seen thy bright smile, maiden— 
I have seen thy glance so high; 
When a dream of love was in thy heart, 
And a beam of love in thine eye. 


Thou hast stood by the altar, maiden— 
Thou hast pledged thy pure heart’s truth— 
Thou hast sworn to love, ay, for ever, 
Yon gallant and generous youth. 


Now, in thine own bark, lady, 
Thou’rt gaining an open sea; 

May softest winds your sails swell— 
Blow gently life’s breezes for thee. 


But contrary winds may await thee, 
And suddenly darken thy skies— 
The whirlwind, too, may o’ertake thee, 
Ay, tempests and storms may arise. 


Then how for thy bark, fair lady? 
Shall it quietly ride at ease? 

Or, wildly roliing and reeling, 
Go down with the stormy seas? 


O, now, in the morn of thy voyage, 
Have ballast and sail ail right; 

And round your own family altar 
Fall humbly, both morning and night. 


Invoke the great God, our Maker, 
Thy helmsman and pilot to be; 

So shall you outride the storms of 
Life’s troubled and changing sea. 


And when this dream shall be over, 
And life’s dark voyage be done, 
Thou shalt rejoice for ever 
With the ransomed before the throne— 


Rejoice that thou reared an altar, 
And awhile upon time’s dark sea 

Invoked the great God our Maker, 
Thy helmsman and pilot to be. 


eee 


CONTEMPLATION. 


Harry the man whose comprehensive eye 

Can look on God’s sublime and mighty system, 
And see his hand at work in all things for 

The good of those that bear his own bright image: 





% 


NOVEMBER, 1846. 

Dr. JENNER, who discovered the effect of vaccina- 
tion upon the system in the prevention of the small-pox, 
for many years made the subject so much his hobby, 
and spoke of it so often, that the two medical societies 
to which he belonged passed an ordinance, forbidding 
the further introduction of it at their meetings. Now, 
the 14th day of May is celebrated as a festival all over 
the continent of Europe, because on that day he made 
the wonderful discovery. O, Success, thou art such a 
goddess! 

It is well known that George the Third, during the 
latter years of his life, was frequently insane, and that 
all religious distinctions in Ireland, and throughout the 
British empire, would have been destroyed, had it not 
Both Pitt, the great- 
est of English statesmen, and Canning, inferior to few, 


been for this malady of the king. 


had this great enterprise at heart; but every time it was 
named to King George, he would fly into a paroxysm of 
rage, and pass rapidly down the scale, until his reason 
was quite gone. In a monarchical government, how 
much frequently depends upon the wisdom or folly, the 
The liberties of 
our country are greatly indebted to this providential 


health or madness, of a single man! 


malady of George the Third. 

THE late Sydney Smith, who, during his singular life, 
rendered himself famous for his Peter Plimley letters, 
his caustic reviews in several of the European quarter- 
lies, and in this country by his numerous ill-natured 
letters on American credit and repudiation, has not 
only been charged with plagiarism of the grossest char- 
acter, but the fraud has been nailed to his door by proof 
the most positive and clear. 
good head that will not pull through, but it is also 
clenched on the other side. 


The nail not only has a 


His wit he has borrowed 
from a variety of sources, and all his sermons from Dr. 
Barrow! 

In the market-place at Rouen, France, there is a 
statue of Joan of Arc, the famous female warrior, on 
which, under her coat of arms, is the following Latin 
inscription: 

“Regia virgineo defenditur ense corona, 
Lilia virgineo tuta sub ense nitent. 

This is a singular eulogy upon the character of a 
lady, so singular that my readers shall see it in their 
own language: 

* The maiden’s sword protects the royal crown, 

Beneath the maiden’s sword the lilies safely bloom.” 

THE greatness of Wesley consisted, to no small ex- 
tent, in his simplicity. Yet this very simplicity he had 
to cultivate. When he first began his ministry, his 
style was so lofty that several of his hearers complained 
they could not understand him. Learning this, he re- 
solved to change his course; and, to the individual 
who informed him of the complaints he observed, “I 
will make them 
ceeded, may be seen from the following circumstance. 
In June, 1790, the year before he died, he preached at 
Lincoln, taking for his text, Luke x, 42: “One thing is 
needful.”” As the congregation was dispersing, a lady 


understand me.’”’ How far he suc- 


; 
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remarked, in a tone of great surprise, to a friend that 
accompanied her, “Is this the great Mr. Wesley, of 
Why, the 
Her friend re- 


whom we hear so much in the present day? 
poorest might have understood him.” 
plied, “In this, madam, he displays his greatness; that 
while the poorest can understand him, the most learned 
are edified, and cannot be offended.”’ 

THE greatest benefactors of mankind have been the 
greatest objects of scorn and persecution, at least for a 
time. When the inventor of printing took an edition of 
the Bible to the city of Paris, he was cast into prison, 
by order of the public authorities, for having connec- 
tion with the devil. Up to that period, the literary 
world had multiplied its books by the slow and labo- 
rious process of writing. The Parisians, enlightened 
though they were, could not conceive it possible to pro- 
duce a thousand copies of one book all formed exactly 
alike, without supernatural agency. In one respect, 
they committed, what appears to us of the nineteenth 
century, a glaring error—in attributing the work to an 
evil agency. We should suppose they would rather 
have attributed it to an agency divine; for a greater 
boon, save revelation itself, the Deity never bestowed 
on man, than the art of printing. 

THE influence of woman, in giving sweetness and 
purity to the character of the other sex, is acknowledged 
by most candid infidel writers, as well as by all Chris- 
tians. Lord Byron, whose principles and habits were 
far below the proper standard, once remarked, that 
when in the society of a virtuous and intelligent female, 
be invariably felt a desire to be a better man. If such 
be the power of woman; it becomes her well to reflect 
on her responsible station, and to aim most sacredly at 
the preservation of her own uprightness and dignity. 

THE present is generally styled, the age of reform. 
This, we do not feel disposed to controvert. It cannot, 
however, be denied, that mankind are wofully deficient 
in the greatest of all reforms—individual reform. So- 
cieties for the reformation of others are multiplied 
almost ad infinitum; but efforts for personal reforma- 
tion are much neglected. Editors universally complain 
of the corrupt state of the press, and yet most of them 
aid in the perpetuation of that corruption. Infidels, as 
well as Christians, mourn, or profess to mourn, over the 
evils of society; while those evils are augmented by 
their own wrong doings. 
tirely different course—first reform themselves, and 
then their influence will be felt with a hundred-fold 
more force on others. 

“Man know thyself: all wisdom centres there.” 


Reformers must take an en- 


So said the profound though poetical writer, Young. 
And until this wisdom is acquired, and likewise exhib- 
ited in the life, no thorough reform can take place in 
the world. 

RELIGION and science are more powerfully at work 
at present than in any former period of time, in remov- 
ing the physical and moral evils of the world, and in 
elevating man to his highest state of earthly existence. 
In some periods, the work has been scarcely percepti- 
ble, but now it is visible to the most ordinary observer. 
Changes are taking place, and improvements are being 
effected, which are the wonder of all minds. Glorious 
will be the consummation! 




























































EDITOR’S TABLE. 

EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE.—Our exchange newspa- 
pers are all teeming with accounts of the World’s Con- 
vention for the promotion of Christian union. We will 
give our readers a brief sketch of the proceedings. 

It commenced its sessions in London on the 19th of 
August, and adjourned on the 2d of September. 

‘It was a sublime spectacle,” says a spectator, “to 
behold thus associated, representatives from all nations: 
the European, the Asiatic, the African, the American, 
the Jewish, and the Polynesian; of all orders and ranks 
of men, the nobleman and the plebeian; the duke, the 
earl, and the baron, the philosopher, the statesman, the 
merchant, the mechanic; the justice of the Queen’s 
bench, the physician, and the officers of the army and 
the navy; men who offered the Lord’s Prayer in En- 
glish, Irish, Welch, French, German, Dutch, and many 
other languages; more than twenty branches of the 
Christian family; the Church of England with every 
kind of unconformity and dissent; the established Pres- 
byterian Church of Scotland, with all the varieties of 
secession; the Wesleyan, the Baptist, the Independent, 
the French Reformed, the Calvinist, the Lutheran, the 
Moravian, and the converted son of Abraham; the rep- 
resentatives of Cambridge and of Oxford, of the col- 
leges and theological seminaries of Dissenters, of the 
Church Missionary Society, of the London Missionary 
Society, of the Baptist Missionary Society; in short, a 
gathering of Christian disciples from all the prominent 
nations under heaven, and representing all the interests 
of learning, of religion, of mankind.” 

There were enrolled in all, two thousand and five 
hundred members. The Wesleyan representation was 
the most numerous, and the Free Church of Scotland 
the next. Of the Church of England, two hundred 
and fifty gave in their adherence. The delegates from 
the United States numbered about sixty; and many were 
present from France, Germany, and Switzerland. 

Sir Culling Eardly Smith, Bart., was unanimously 
elected chairman. In his address, he said he hoped 
they might so discharge the responsibilities resting upon 
them, that the nineteenth of August, 1846, would long 
be remembered by coming generations. 

Dr. Bickersteth was nominated by Dr. Bunting to 
preside over the devotional exercises. He gave out 
the hymn commencing, 

* All people that on earth do dwell, 
Sing to the Lord with cheerful voice,” 

which was sung. He then read that beautiful Psalm, 
the first verse of which is, “‘ Behold how good and how 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity.” 
He also read the seventeenth chapter of the Gospel 
according to John. The Rev. J. A. James, of Birming- 
ham, and Rev. Dr. Cox, of America, then engaged in 
prayer. These devotional exercises are described as 
being intensely interesting. 

The first day was taken up with preliminary arrange- 
ments, and the reading of a historical sketch of the 
Alliance by D. King. 

On the second day, the great resolution to form a 
confederation under the name of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance was moved by Dr. Buchanan. Several felicitous 
addresses were delivered in favor of it, and, by a rising 
vote, it was passed unanimously. This is said to have 
been an impressive scene. The venerable Bickersteth 
was so wrought upon that he exclaimed, ‘‘ Thanks be 
to God that I lived to see this day.” “In less than half 
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a minute,” says one present, “the whole audience were 
shaking hands, with an earnestness and cordiality, sel- 
dom if ever witnessed.” Dr. Bunting, in shaking hands 
with those around him, said, “‘ Brethren, I cannot shake 
hands with each one of you, but I shake hands with 
you all in my heart.” And Dr. Raffles, with an over- 
flowing heart, broke out, ‘‘ Praise God, brethren. If we 
ever had reason to praise him, we have now;” and 
repeated the verse commencing, 


“Praise God from whom all blessings flow,” 


which was sung to the tune of Old Hundred, with unu- 
sual emphasis and sweetness. 

The convention then proceeded to its business. After 
some discussion, the following was adopted as the doc- 
trinal basis: 

1. The Divine inspiration, authority, and sufficiency 
of the holy Scriptures. 

2. The right and duty of private judgment in the 
interpretation of the holy Scriptures. 

3. The unity of the Godhead, and the Trinity of Per- 
sons therein. 

4. The utter depravity of human nature in conse- 
quence of the fall. 

5. The incarnation of the Son of God, his work of 
atonement for sinners of mankind, and his mediatorial 
intercession and reign. 

6. The justification of the sinner by faith alone. 

7. The work of the Holy Spirit in the conversion and 
sanctification of the sinner. 

8. The immortality of the soul, the resurrection of 
the body, the judgment of the world by our Lord Jesus 
Christ, with the eternal blessedness of the righteous, 
and the eternal punishment of the wicked. 

9. The Divine institution of the Christian ministry, 
and the obligation and perpetuity of the ordinances of 
baptism and the Lord’s supper. 

This basis is not to be understood in any formal or 
ecclesiastical sense, as a creed, nor as an absolute defi- 
nition of Christian brotherhood. Each member was 
also considered as acting individually. 

A resolution was adopted, which, if faithfully carried 
out, will reflect the highest honor.on the Christian world: 
it is, “* that orthodox Christians of all sects should exer- 
cise Christian charity toward each other, pledging 
themselves in their controversies to avoid all rash or 
groundless insinuations, and to maintain the meekness 
and gentleness of Christians by speaking the truth only 
in love.” 

Various other matters were attended to. 

The beneficial influence of this convention, we hope, 
will be extensive and lasting. All Christian females 
ought certainly to feel deeply interested in the move- 
ment. Amongst them, the spirit of Christian union has 
been much more genuine than amongst the other sex. 
In theological disputes and contentions they have 
taken little or no part, not from a want of ability, but 
from a want of disposition: to the interests of practical 
Christianity, however, they have ever been nobly de- 


; voted. Love—love is the glorious element of their 
> being, both socially and religiously; and we are, there- 


fore, confident that efforts for Christian union will meet 
with their full sanction and support. 


THE ReEpostrory.—The present number has been 
prepared in the absence of the editor, he being seriously 
sick in Indiana. The last accounts, however, say, that 
he is improving, and expects soon to be at his post. 
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